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Let Raceful Ways entice you to 


SOUTH AFRICA 










Villa in South Africa showing 
the beautiful and distinctive 
architecture typical of many 
South African homes 











Zulu women are remarkably 
skilled in the art of pottery and 
manufacture their own cooking 
utensils 


Soutu AFRICA displays new scenes — the vast Victoria 
Falls,the colour of the native life and ways, the strange enchant- 
ment of the Cango Limestone Caves, the Kruger National Park, 
teeming with animal life unfettered and unafraid beside the 
winding road — all these and more. But in South Africa 
there waits for you a new experience in living, for — travelling 
in modern comfort — you will meet another way of life, and 
carry back more than a memory, for the haunting charm of 
this Dominion will be part of you. 


Here is adventure in tranquillity; temperate days and cool 
refreshing nights — and perhaps the birth of a new outlook. 
Yet this trip is not expensive. Your travel agency can readily 
supply full details and an estimate of cost that will surprise you 
in its moderateness. 


Thrills of the Primitive in Civilized Comfort 
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THE APPLE INDUSTRY 
OF CANADA — 
DEVELOPMENT —- MARKETING 


by M. B. DAVIS and R. L. WHEELER 


HE apple which is familiar to all Cana- 

dians has rightly been called the 
“King of fruits It probably is grown 
over a greater range of territory on the 
globe than any other tree fruit and is only 
exceeded in this respect by such fruits 
as strawberries and raspberries. Whilst 
it has been held responsible for mans 
downfall in ages past, it has brought much 
pleasure and profit to him in recent years 

lo trace in detail the development of 
the first apple, to the specimens we are 
accustomed to see today, would be an 
impossible task as much of its history is 
lost in antiquity. There are two great 
classes of apples, namely, the true apple 
which we use for dessert purposes and the 
crab apple. The former is_ botanically 
known as Malus Malus and is native to 
Southwestern Asia and adjacent Europe 
and has been cultivated for many centuries 
in these parts of the world. Charred 
remains of apples have been found in the 
prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzerland 
The crab apples, on the other hand, have 
probably been developed from the little 
pea crab known as Malus baccata, com- 
monly called the Siberian crab. The 
larger crabs which we buy on the market 
are probably hybrids between this little 
Siberian crab and varieties of the larger 
apple, Malus Malus. There are two crabs, 
however, that are native to North America 
and one of these, Malus coronaria, is 
fairly widespread in Canada and the 
United States although it never came very 
far north in this country and could not 
be considered as of economic importance 
The other, Malus angustifolia, is native to 
the Southern United States. Although 
these two species have existed on this 
continent, to all intents and purposes our 
apples actually have been developed from 
the European species, first, by introduction 
from abroad and, latterly, by the efforts 
of Canadian and American plant breeders 







































In the land of Evangeline, looking from the top of 
Blomidon down on a section of Nova Scotia's apple 
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Fr osm the r dee at Wo fville, N va cotia one 
gazes down on the beautiful Gasperaux Valley 
and its apple orchards 
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[he first cultivation of apples in Canada 
was made by the early French settlers 
It is known that apple trees were planted 
in Nova Scotia earlier than 1633 for in 
that year Monsieur Pierre Martin set out 
a number of trees in the Annapolis Valley 
just opposite the town of Port Royal, 


(now Annapolis Royal). At the time of 


the English occupation of Nova Scotia by 
the New England settlers in 1760 apple 
trees were found growing throughout the 
Annapolis Valley and the new settlers 
began to pay attention to this crop as a 
commercial possibility. So far as is known, 
of the varieties used by the French only 
one, the Fameuse or Snow apple has 
become of commercial importance. This 
originated in Quebec, presumably from 
seed brought to Canada by the early 
French 

For many years the Canadian fruit 
industry developed with imported varieties 
[he English settlers in Nova Scotia import- 
ed from England, obtaining in that way a 


few well known German, French and 
English varieties. Thus the Gravenstein 
was brought to Nova Scotia by the 
Honourable Charles R. Prescott from the 
London Horticultural Society, who, in 
turn, had introduced it from its native 
home in Holstein, Germany. In addition 
to the European introductions, many new 
varieties from the United States were 
brought to Nova Scotia; the majority of 
these had originated there as seedlings 

An interesting reference to this aspect 
of the development of the fruit industry 
is found in the Annual Report of the Nova 
Scotia Fruit Growers Association for the 
year 1886 where it is written that “Amer- 
ican tree peddlers began to infest the 
country and though they are a fraud and 
a deception in many cases, yet, on the 
whole, they have been a benefit to the 
country they introduced some 
new and valuable varieties and incited 
the farmers to increased activity , 
One of these American varieties, the 


Memorial to John Mcintosh and the McIntosh Red 
Apple erected by popular subscription near to the 
spot occupied by the original tree. 


The original Mcintosh Red apple wes a chance seedling 
transplanted to cultivation by John Mcintosh in 1796. The 
illustration shows its discoverer and all that was left of the 












tree about twenty-five years ago 





Courtesy McIntosh Nursery Comps 








Yellow Bellflower, was for many years a 
very popular apple and came to be known 
in Nova Scotia as Bishop's Pippin. Bishop 
Inglis, a Church of England prelate who 
was fond of gardening and fruit growing, 
became quite famous for his apples and 
people generally referred to the excellence 
of the Bishop's Pippins, which were, of 
course, his Yellow Bellflower apples, so 
that, locally, the variety came to be known 
as Bishop's Pippin 

The first export of apples from Canada 
was made by packet from Nova Scotia to 
England in 1849. Another large shipment 
was made in 1861 but as this did not turn 
out well it was fully another twenty years 
before the export of fruit became of any 
importance. Between 1880 and 1890, how- 
ever, there was a steady growth in exporta- 
tions to the English market. In 1890, 
100,000 barrels were exported; today, up- 
wards of 1,500,000 barrels are exported 
annually from Nova Scotia alone 

While much of the history of the 
apple in Canada is linked with Nova 
Scotia it is by no means confined to that 
province 

New Brunswick, the next province to 
the westward, has a small apple industry 
and one of the earliest ripening varieties 
in existence, namely, Crimson Beauty 
This was originated in that province by 
the late Francis Peabody Sharpe and is 
now grown throughout the North Amer- 
ican continent 

The early settlers of Quebec, like their 
Acadian brothers, brought apple seeds 
from France and it is assumed that from 
one of these seeds the well known Fameuse 
or Snow apple originated 

Ontario also has been a pioneer in the 
apple industry and one of the best known 
apples in the world, the McIntosh Red 
originated at Dundela, not far from the 
city of Ottawa 

The most recent commercial expansion 
of apple production is in British Columbia, 
where, during the last thirty-five years, 
there has been a large development of the 
apple industry in the Okanagan Valley, 
the Kootenays and around Creston 

The accompanying map shows the 
location of the large commercial orchard 
areas. It will readily be seen that com- 
mercial production is confined to fairly 
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limited areas in the four main fruit pro- 
ducing provinces. Climate has, of course, 
been largely responsible for this, although 
with the advent of newer varieties better 
able to withstand our rigorous winters, 
and newer methods of tree building, apple 
growing will, in the future, undoubtedly 
be pushed into newer regions as the occa- 
sion demands. There is already a small 
commercial development of hardy varieties 
in Southern Manitoba, around Morden 
The varieties originally grown in Can- 
ada, as already pointed out, were largely 
from other countries. Recognizing the 
possibility of finding varieties more suit- 
able to Canada, the Canadian Government 
embarked about fifty years ago upon a 
breeding program As a first step in 
this direction Mr. Charles Gibb of Abbots- 
ford, Quebec, was sent to accompany 
Professor J. |. Budd of lowa to Russia to 
obtain a collection of the most hardy and 
desirable kinds grown in that country 
The Canadian share of this collection was 
assembled at Ottawa and from _ there 
distributed throughout Canada for trial 
It soon became evident that practically 
none of these were of suitable quality for 
our Canadian demands so work was 
started to combine the hardiness of these 
Russian sorts with the quality of our 
better commercial apples. William Saun- 
ders, the Director of the Experimental 
Farms at that time, even had visions of 
producing apples hardy enough to with- 
stand the rigours of our great Northwest 
and started a program towards that end, 
which is now being carried on by a third 
generation of plant breeders. Saunders 
knew that the little pea crab, Malus 
baccata, would grow as far north as the 
60th parallel of latitude, hence must possess 
a great deal of hardiness. He set about 
to hybridize or cross this little apple with 
varieties such as McIntosh Red, and also 
with some of the largest and best of the 
other Russian introductions. The result 
of his first effort was to obtain a series 
of small crab-like apples much larger than 
the pea crab but far from what could be 
called a real apple. The best of these 
were tested out in the Canadian North- 
west and a few of them were able to 
withstand the severe winters. These were 
again crossed with the large apples and 
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A young orchard in the Vernon district of British 


Columbia 
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orchard to bear an appreciable crop 
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It takes twelve years for the app! 


After the trees are planted it is a 
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Photo by Stocks 
Apple blossom time in the Okanagan. Note the irrigation furrows 


The Basin of Minas, where the Acadian settlers built their dykes, is now surrounded by beautiful apple orchards. 
Photo by Hardy 
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a second batch of children reared. Many 
of these were of fair size and quality but, 
though quite crab-like, none was as hardy 
as the best of the “First crosses. A few, 
however, had merit in this connection 

A third attempt, long after Dr. Saun- 
ders had gone to his reward, was made in 
which the “Second crosses were treated 


to another dose of the larger apples. The 
progeny from this attempt contained 


several which were of full apple size, with 
fair quality, and to date some have proved 
to be of outstanding hardiness. And so 
the effort to supply the settlers of the 
severe parts of the Dominion with edible 
apples goes on and the dream of William 
Saunders is getting closer to its realiza- 
tion. Meanwhile the more temperate parts 
of Canada have profited by the breeding 
work of the Experimental Farms and 
several varieties, such as, Melba, Joyce, 
Lobo, Lawfam and Sandow, have found a 
place in Canadas commercial orchards 

So much for the history and develop- 
ment of the apple itself. What of the 
industry ? How are these crops produced; 
what enters into the production of the 
fruit before it is available to Canadian 
and foreign consumers ” 

In the first place, before the orchardist 
enters the picture, the nurseryman who 
grows the young trees has an important 
task to perform 

[he propagation of a variety of apple 
tree is quite a complicated undertaking 
If one were to plant the from a 
Northern Spy apple each would 


seeds 
seed 
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produce a different kind of apple. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to find some 
way of propagating thousands of Northern 
trees by some other method. The 
nurseryman therefore plants seeds of crabs 
or other suitable varieties and raises what 
he calls seedlings for rootstock purposes 
When these young seedlings are about 
one or two years old he lines them out in 
Straight rows and proceeds to perform an 
operation called budding. This simply 
consists of taking a well developed bud of 
the variety to be propagated from the 
current seasons growth and inserting it 
between the bark and the first layer of 
wood on the young crab seedling a few 
inches above ground level. This is done 
in late July or early August. The bud 
unites with the seedling, lies dormant over 
winter, springs into growth in the spring 
and produces a shoot just like the variety 
from which it came. As soon as this 
occurs the nurseryman cuts off the top of 
the seedling at the point where the new 
shoot comes out and in another two years 
he has a young Northern Spy tree ready 
to sell to the orchardist 

The first thing the orchardist has to 
do is to get his land ready for planting 
then he stakes out his orchard so that the 
trees will ultimately line up in all directions 
and proceeds to set out his orchard. How 
often has one admired the long straight 
rows of trees in Canadian apple o:chards 
and wondered how they ever got them 
planted so accurately. The truth is that the 
orchardist has to be a bit of a civil engineer 


Spy 


Striking example of utility of experiments 


Left to right 


From pea crab to apple 
in his 


, First 


the littie Malus baccata, 
" crosses; one of the ‘First’ hybrids; a “Second” hybrid; a “Third hyhrid 


used by Saunders 
full sized apple 


or Pyrus baccata 


of fair quality and much hardiness. 














as well as a fruit grower. With the trees 
safely planted the growers troubles have 
just commenced. From that day it is one 
continual fight against disease, insect pests, 
hard winters, dry summers, frost, hail- 
storms and wind-storms 

Fruit growing, one of the most pleasant 
of occupations, is probably the greatest 
gamble on earth. For, in addition to the 
gamble with nature in all her 
moods, there is the gamble of marketing 
a product that is highly perishable and 


Various 


cannot be stored for more than a few 
months 
[During the first few years in the life 


of an orchard there is no financial return 
it is all outlay. After six or seven years 
the trees begin to bear small crops and by 
the twelfth year returns are of an appreci- 
able nature. If the young orchard is 
located in Eastern Canada irrigation is not 
practiced but cultivation or some form of 
mulching is necessary. If located in the 
Okanagan, irrigation is necessary and 
water from the surrounding hills is led to 
the orchards in large ditches by irrigation 
companies and distributed to the various 
orchards and parts of the orchard by 
ditches, flumes and furrows 

The water is measured as it is taken 
by each grower and paid for on the basis 
of so many acre-inches, which is enough 
water to cover one acre one inch deep 
Upwards of twenty-four inches are required 
for each acre of orchard each year so that 
the amount of water employed in an 
irrigated orchard area runs into millions 
of gallons 

It would be of interest to the 
year round operations of an apple orchard- 
ist In early January there is very little 


follow 
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going on in an eastern orchard though the 
British Columbia grower might be starting 
his pruning while his eastern brother will 
probably delay this work until February 
or late March, depending upon his climate 
In all cases, however, the trees have been 
pruned and the prunings removed to the 
brush pile before the buds break in March 
or April, according to climatic conditions 
In most districts spraying will start by 
early April, when a dormant spray is 
applied. This will be followed throughout 
the season with as many as six applications, 
extending into August, especially in or- 
chards where apple maggot is a menace 
As soon as the ground is fit to work, the 
orchardist who clean cultivation 
will be on his land with his fertilizer and 
cultivator. He will continue cultivation 
at ten-day intervals until late June, when 
a cover crop will probably be sown, to be 
ploughed under in the following spring. If 
he is using irrigation he will start irrigating 
as soon as spring opens and continue at 
definite intervals throughout the season: 
this in addition to his cultivation and cover 
crop program. If he is a mulch or- 
chardist he will cut his grass two or three 
times during the summer and pile it under 
the trees. In June or early July when the 
trees are loaded with little apples the good 
orchardist starts to thin his fruit until he 
has them spaced four to six inches apart 
[his operation calls for a stout heart 
Later in the summer he will be getting 
in his supply of containers for shipping his 
fruit and by early September, or in some 
places early August, the harvest begins 
and may continue until late October 
[he picking season is a rush season and 
most of the packing is done in large ware- 
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houses cooperatively owned by the growers 
[he fruit is gathered in orchard boxes or 
barrels and taken to the packing plant 
Here it is run over a mechanical grader, 
sized and packed into boxes, hampers, 
baskets or barrels by specially trained 
packers who work with lightning speed and 
a high degree of efficiency. In the box 
pack each apple is wrapped in oiled tissue 
paper to prevent bruising and the develop- 
ment of scald 

[he packed fruit is loaded at the 
warehouse siding into cars, frequently 
refrigerated, and started on its way to 
the Canadian or foreign market. What 
happens from there on is another interesting 
story 

Not all the apples that go to the 
warehouses are packed; there are a great 
many cull apples poorly coloured, 
small sized, bruised and scabby fruit 
[To take care of this relatively good but 
un-uniform and frequently highly perish- 
able portion of the crop, processing plants 
have been established in the principal 
apple growing districts. The rejects for 
the fresh fruit market are taken to these 
plants and again graded; the largest and 
best specimens are sent to the cannery or 
dehydrator and the poorest to the cider 
or vinegar mill 

Apples for canning and drying are 
washed, pared, cored and sliced before 
they are processed 

The big dehydrators are scientifically 
constructed and the best principles of 
engineering and physics are employed in 
their operation. These canned and de- 
hydrated fruits find their way to foreign 
markets also and add still further to 
Canadas revenue 

[he cider or vinegar apples are ground 
and pressed and the resulting juice is used 
either for cider, or put away in vats to 
ferment until all the sugar has turned to 
alcohol, after which it is passed through 
a vinegar generator and made into cider 
vinegar for the Canadian housewife to use 
throughout the year 

While the orchardist after November 
| is busy cleaning up his orchard and 
equipment and may, perhaps, enjoy a two 
or three month slack period, the fruit 
products plants, the fresh fruit packing 
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plants and the cold storage warehouse are 
busy until midwinter disposing of his 
product in one form or another. 

Thus the Canadian apple industry is 
giving employment to people in many walks 
of life: the nurseryman, the fruit grower 
and his labourers; the implement manu- 
facturer; the chemical and fertilizer manu- 
facturer ; the lumberman and box and barrel 
maker; the nail maker; the paper maker, 
the transportation companies; the fruit 
products manufacturer; the fruit broker: 
the merchant; the cook and the small boy 
who likes ‘em raw, core and all. 

It has been estimated that to pack the 
Canadian apple crop would take 12,000,000 
feet of lumber per year, which would 
require 1,500 railroad cars to transport, 
while 17,000 cars would be required to 
transport the crop itself. 


Marketing 


The story of apple production in Canada 
introduces some of the considerations 
which go to make the marketing of this 
crop a problem for its many individual and 
group selling agencies. The national pro- 
duction capacity cannot be stepped up or 
down on short notice, as with annual 
crops, because of encouraging or discourag- 
ing marketing prospects. Nor is it possible 
to anticipate seasonal vagaries such as 
weather conditions or insect pests which 
may reduce the total volume or the per- 
centage of the higher grades 

The total commercial production in 
Canada is as follows, in bushels: 


1927-31 1932-36 1937 
average average 
Nova Scotia 3,810,000 5,307,000 6,750,000 
New Brunswick 96,000 111.000 132,000 
Quebec 438,000 600,000 531,000 
Ontario 2,235,000 2,415,000 2,235,000 


British Columbia 3,739,000 45,036,000 45,220,000 


10.318.000 13.469,.000 14,868,000 


Some small production in the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island and Manitoba, 
marketed locally, is omitted from the 
figures above and to follow 

Home consumption of apples averages 
little better than one-half the commercial 
production. The United Kingdom is Can- 








adas biggest customer, as shown by the 
following distribution of the 1937 crop:— 


7 Oo 
United Kingdom 
Other Countries 


6,192,870 


532,176 


- 41.65 Y of total crop 
3.58% of total crop 


6.725 046 


With Canadas population and con- 
sumption capacity limited, the export pro- 
portion naturally is largest in the years 
of largest crops, e.g 


Total Crop & exported 
1932 12,009,000 45.7 
1933 16,419,000 65.5 
1934 13,062,000 51.4 
1935 13,500,000 50.4 
1936 11,361,000 39.7 
1937 14.868 000 45.6 


The percentage exported of the total 
commercial crop in each province, 
for the same six years, varies with size 
and quality of crop 


Nova Ontario British 

Scotia Columbia 
1932 &4 30.9 37 .9 
1933 93 47.1 46.3 
1934 74.1 19.6 37 .3 
1935 76.4 11.4 46.9 
1936 54.8 6.2 43.2 
1937 57.8 11.4 49.1 


Exports from Nova Scotia and Ontario 


are almost entirely in barrels, although 
bushel hampers and crates are gaining 


favour, especially in Ontario and Quebec, 
for domestic sales. British Columbia uses 
the standard bushel box almost exclusively 
for domestic as well as export shipping 


The movement of apples among the 
different provinces of Canada is an inter- 
esting and rather complicated picture, 
varying somewhat of course with crop 
conditions from year to year. Nova Scotia 
exports the largest percentage of total 
crop, and additionally sends substantial 
supplies into Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. New 
Brunswick sends a few carloads of boxed 
apples each year to the United Kingdom, 
and markets her surplus almost entirely 
in Quebec. Although a substantial pro- 
ducer, Quebec receives heavy supplies from 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Ontario, not yet re- 
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covered from the 1933 winter kill, main- 
tains her export contracts in the United 
Kingdom but receives from Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia much more than her 
total exports. But for small quantities of 
Ontario apples reaching the Prairie Prov- 
inces, mostly for consumer demand for 
varieties from “back home,’ these markets 
are practically monopolized by British 
Columbia. And it is commonplace that 
anywhere in Canada you may find British 
Columbia boxed apples, even in Halifax or 
in Kentville, the heart of the Annapolis 
Valley 

[he so-called unexportable sizes are a 
British Columbia problem. Standard boxed 
packs are known commercially by the count 
per box, ranging from 72, 80, 88, 100 and 
113 per box, which we may call the large 
sizes, to 125, 138, 150 and 163, medium 
sizes, and 175, 188, 200, 216, 234 and 252, 
small sizes 

On this continent the larger apples 
such as 80's, 88's, 100's and 113’s, weighing 
6 to 8 ounces each, move readily at 5 cents 
each or perhaps six for 25 cents in the 
popular dessert varieties, but wherever, as 
in the United Kingdom, apples are sold 
at retail almost exclusively by weight or 
by measure in comparatively small quan- 
tities, the larger apples enjoy no popularity 
Too few of them make up a small purchase, 
and the retailer finds it difficult to make 
the exact weight with the larger sizes 
Even the pavement vendor, selling by the 


piece, would rather have 150's or 163's 
which may be sold at more popular 
prices 


The barrel packs of Eastern Canada, 
being mostly culinary or dual-purpose 
varieties, are packed with one-quarter inch 
size range in the smaller sizes, one-half 
inch in the medium sizes, and one-half inch 
or more for the larger, e.g., 2-214, 2%4-2%, 
2%-234, 2%-3, 2% up, etc 


4> 


One anomaly, therefore, more familiar 
to the growers and shippers of British 
Columbia than elsewhere in Canada, is that 
whenever weather conditions make for a 
high percentage of big apples the so-called 
unexportable sizes are a real worry to the 
shippers. They are priced lower per box 
but move slower than the medium sizes 
In such seasons the big apple is no joy 
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Canadian Government Motior 
A large city market in Canada where Canadian apples are sold to the consumer 


Canada markets her apples in 6 or 11 quart baskets, in bushel hampers or boxes, or the three bushel barrel 


Canadian Government Motion Picture Burs 

















Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Canadian apples find their way to the street hawker’s barrow in England 


Apples being trucked from the orchard to the packing house 
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to the industry, but rather a headache, to 
use the vernacular 

The United Kingdom markets vary in 
their size preferences in the culinary 
varieties. The very small apples are too 
wasteful in paring and coring, the largest 
are not popular in purchases by the 
measure or few pounds, leaving the medium 
sizes most popular 

Canadian apples available in com- 
mercial quantities are restricted to a 
comparatively few well known varieties 
Early or summer varieties are the Duchess, 
Melba, Yellow Transparent, Gravenstein, 
Wealthy, Alexander and Wolf River. Not 
suitable for long keeping, these are avail- 
able only throughout the late summer and 
early autumn months. The most popular 
autumn and winter varieties, obtainable 
through the entire winter and spring, are 
the Fameuse or Snow, McIntosh, Spy, 
Russet, Baldwin, Delicious, Winesap, 
Wagner, Greening, King, Stark, Ben 
Davis, Gano, Jonathan, Tolman Sweet, 
Winter Banana, Rome Beauty, Cranberry 
Pippin, Yellow Newtown and Crimson 
Beauty 

Although the retail purchasers in the 
United Kingdom seldom see the original 
package bearing the shippers grade decla- 
ration—and retail purchasers in Canada are 
only slightly better acquainted with the 
grade marks the wholesale commerce in 
apples is based on the grades, package 
and marking regulations under the Fruit, 
Vegetables and Honey Act. The export 
grades for apples in barrels and hampers 
are “No. | and “Domestic; in boxes 
and crates “Extra Fancy, “Fancy, and 
Cee.’ The same grade designations ap- 
ply with boxed apples exported to the 
United Kingdom and other markets from 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand 
and South America. 


It is equally important to the shipper 
and to the buyer either overseas or in the 
centres of consumption in Canada to be 
able to quote and to buy in terms of the 
government grade names and the estab- 
lished size and standard package specifica- 


tions, e.g., “Carload (756 boxes) Fancy 
McIntosh, 163's,” or “Carload (200 bar- 


rels) No. | Gravenstein 2% up.” Both in 
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export and interprovincial commerce in 
apples the Dominion Government inspec- 
tion certificate has become well established 
as evidence that the shipment was in- 
spected where packed and found to comply 
with the requirements of the marked grade 
and otherwise with the requirements of 
the Act and Regulations 


Cold storages in the production areas, 
the centres of consumption and the ports 
of export, together with improvements of 
recent years in the railways facilities for 
refrigerated, ventilated and heated (winter) 
transportation at any season, have assisted 
in increasing the radius of distribution and 
the season of availability of apples in 
prime condition. As another example, 
however, of the mixed blessing, these same 
improvements have intensified the com- 
petition of other fruits in equally attractive 
arrival condition and season of availa- 
bility, oranges and bananas for example, 
and even of Southern Hemisphere 
new crop apples reaching Canadian cities 
in late spring before local supplies are 
exhausted 


Without undue pessimism, the Cana- 
dian apple grower faces the facts squarely 
He is aware of the substantial increase in 
the apple acreage in the southern counties 
of England and the northerly shift of his 
export volume. He knows that, except in 
years such as this of partial crop failure 


there, the export volume to Southern 
England may continue to shrink. He 


knows that his main competition in the 
Northern Hemisphere for the United 
Kingdom and Continental markets is from 
the United States whose crop is approxi- 
mately ten times ours, and that at the 
moment the Empire Preference of 4/6 per 
112 Ibs., or approximately $1.50 per 
barrel, is amor.g the items under review 
in the current United Kingdom-United 
States trade negotiations 


What are his conclusions and plans ? 
As to the Empire Preference, he has some 
confidence that his need for export outlet 
and for some assistance in competing in 
the United Kingdom and other Empire 
markets will not be overlooked. As to 
increased production in England, he is 
confident that the United Kingdom always 
will welcome his best apples, and plans 


to increase his proportion of the varieties 
grades and most popular there 
His real marketing problem, he knows, is 
at home to keep before the public 
apples of appearance and quality which 
will maintain the public appetite for the 
native product. To do this with economy 
he must increase his output of the higher 
grades and popular varieties, and find by- 
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portion of his apples, larger some years 
than others despite his best efforts, which 
threaten the popularity of this fruit if 
offered alone for consumer choice among 
the many optional items now found almost 
anywhere at all seasons 

In brief, then, he recognizes his market- 
ing problem as, first, a production problem, 
and beyond that one of keeping his poor- 
est apples out of the fresh fruit trade 


APPLE CHART 


product outlets for that inevitable pro- 
EATING | CooKING | Sept. | Oct 

(sravenstein fair good 

Wealthy lair good 

McIntosh good fair 

Fameuse (Snow rood fair 

Wolf River gOOC 

Ribston lair 200d 

King lal good 

Baldwin good 

Stark good 

Greening R.| fair good 

Delicious good lair 

Wagner fair good 

Northern Sky good good 

Rome Beauty lair good 

Golden Russet good fair 

Ben Davis, Gano good 

Winesap fair good 


[he Canadian apples named in this chart comprise the 


irts of Canada. Under proper storage conditions s 


leading commercial variet 
ome varieties can be kept in good condition longer than the time specified 


Nov. | De JAN Fes. | Mar \PI May 


ies, some of them readily available only in certain 


APPLE-GROWING SECTIONS OF CANADA | 
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FIVE-YEAR (1933-37) AVERAGE 
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113,400 
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5,041,900 
14,039 500 
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In Southern Manitoba there is 

a small commercial apple in- 

dustry. Scene in the Experi- 

mental Station at Morden. 

Note the Carragana windbreak 

at the right and the bushy type 
of apple tree. 


On the slopes of Rougemont, 
Quebec. Note the sprayer in 
the distance. 


Irrigation of apple orchards is 
practiced in Western Canada. 
Water is measured to each 
orchardist and admitted to his 
ditches or flumes 


courtesy Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau 





Interior of a fruit packing plant 
The apples are sized by a 
mechanical grader and wrap- 
ped and packed into boxes by 
these highly skilled girls 


Along the shores of Lake 

Ontario. Apples awaiting 

shipment by steamer to the 
overseas market. 


Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau 


A large percentage of Can- 
adas apple crop is stored 
under controlled temperature 
conditions in ¢old_ storage 
warehouses 


Courtesy Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau 























RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USE 
OF COLD STORAGE IN ONTARIO 


by E. H. DARLING 


N Ontario fruit grower who visited the 
World's Fair in Chicago in 1893 took 
advantage of the opportunity to ascertain 
that there were “thousands of barrels” of 
Ontario apples held in cold storage in that 
city in the months of May and June. At 
that time Ontario was exporting quantities 
of apples not only to the United States but 
also to Great Britain and the growers were 
taking pride in the splendid keeping qual- 
ities of their product and congratulating 
themselves that in our climate no cold 
storage plants were needed to market it 
Yet doubtless, in many other centers be- 
sides Chicago, cold storage was a very 
important factor in helping to market their 
crop, and American buyers and plants were 
profiting just as they are to-day in buying 
up and holding the two thousand cars of 
sweet table turnips and seventeen hundred 
tons of blueberries which Ontario ships 
annually to New England, New York, 
Florida and Texas 
In those days the growers did not have 


the problem of distribution they have 
to-day. When the apple crop was gathered 


it was dumped into barrels and every 
householder stored several away in his 
cool unheated cellar, and the retail fruit 
dealer filled his store house and his only 
care was to protect his stock from frost 
Great Britain took the bulk of the Nova 
Scotia crop as it was harvested, and later, 
when refrigerated cars and boats became 
available, Ontario also disposed of its 
surplus to Europe in the fall 

In the last ten years the marketing 
conditions for apples have entirely changed 
England has greatly increased its own 
production and, by means of cold storage, 
supplies its own market for a short period, 
and Canada must hold its crop until it is 
required. More distar.t areas in the Em- 
pire, such as South Africa and British 
Columbia, are, by use of refrigeration, able 
to compete for the European markets, and 
the States of Washington, Oregon and 
Virginia not only supply the American 


markets but have a large surplus for 
export. In Ontario the householder has 


changed his habit of stocking up in the 


12? 


fall, and the retailer also has found that 
he does not now have to tie up his capital 
and take the risk he formerly did, but buys 
only as he requires and depends on the 
growers to keep a supply on hand for him 

Prior to 1930 practically the only cold 
storage available to Ontario growers was 
in the terminal warehouses in Toronto and 
Montreal with a certain amount of tempor- 
ary space in packing houses, etc. Of the 
total average apple crop of 700,000 barrels 
about twenty per cent was exported. On 
December the first of each year the 
average quantity held in storage was about 
290,000 barrels of which 90,000 barrels 
were in cold storage. From 1931 to 1937 
the average crop was 780,000 barrels of 
which about twenty-five per cent was 
exported; 414,000 barrels were held in 
storage, but the amount in cold storage 


had increased to 220,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of nearly one hundred and fifty 
per cent 

This increase in exports and cold 


storage holdings was the direct result of 
an extensive program of cold storage plant 
building which was encouraged and sup- 
ported by the Agricultural Departments of 
both the Ontario and Dominion Govern- 
ments 

To such cold storage projects intended 
to provide service to the public at approved 
rates, the Dominion Government gives a 
cash subsidy equal to thirty per cent of 
the total cost. lo approved co-operative 
associations the Ontario Government has 
in some cases also given subsidies but its 
present rule is to loan at four per cent up 
to half the cost of the plant but not more 
than $50,000. Most of the plants, in the 
accompanying list, were built on this plan 
and the fact that they are paying back 
their loans promptly (in one case anticipat- 
ing payments) is the best proof of the 
success of the ventures 

In addition to those in the following 
list several large growers have built plants 
for their own private use. Also a plant 
for celery storage was built by the Thedford 
Cold Storage Company having a capacity 
of 423,000 cubic feet 
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Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association, Simcoe, Ont 
Trenton Cold Storage, Limited, Trenton, Ont 


Georgian Bay Fruit Growers, Limited, Thornbury, Ont 
Middlesex Growers’ Co-operative, Limited, Strathroy, Ont 
Oxford Fruit Co-operative, Limited, Woodstock, Ont 

Lambton Growers’ Cold Storage Company, Limited, Forest, Ont 
\ldershot Distributing Co-operative Company, Aldershot, Ont 
Thomas, Ont 


Elgin Growers’ Co-operative, Limited, St 
Prince Edward County Fruit Growers, Pictou, Ont 


[he storage volume of these plants is 
not to be taken as a measure of their value 
to the grower in marketing his crop, for 
a large proportion is passed directly 
through, for the benefit of pre-cooling 
before shipment, and not for long holding 

Theory of Cold Storage 

\ll fruits are composed of living matter 
and their preservation presents a very 
different problem to that of holding meats 
[Deterioration sets in from the moment 
the fruit is picked from the tree, the life 
process slowly ceases, moisture evaporates 
gases pass off and chemical action takes 
place, by oxidation and fermentation, and 
the growth of bacteria and moulds is 
unchecked. The fruit accordingly shrinks, 
wilts and decays. But by lowering the 
temperature to about 33 degrees F. and 
maintaining a moist atmosphere, biological 
processes are slowed up, the evaporation 
reduced and the fresh condition of the fruit 
prolonged. This applies to such fruit as 
apples which deteriorate slowly but there 
are other fruits and vegetables which are 
best preserved by freezing solid at a 
temperature of about 14 degrees. They 
may be kept in almost perfect condition 
for months, but must be used without 
delay after being thawed out 

No two kinds of fruits or vegetables 
react in the same manner under cold storage 
treatment. Even different lots of the same 
kind of fruit will vary in keeping quality 
according to the soil they grew in, the 
state of maturity when they are picked, 
and the length of time they are exposed 
to normal temperatures before being placed 


in cold storage. This principle is well 
illustrated by the results obtained with 
apples 


Every day s delay in cooling, after the 
apple is picked, reduces its possible 
storage life eight or ten days 

The softening of an apple in storage 
is twice as fast at 70 degrees as it is at 
50 degrees. , 
is twice as fast at 50 degrees as it is at 
40 degrees, 
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THE USE OF COLD STORAGE IN ONTARIO 


1930 630.000 cu. ft 
193] 347 000 cu. ft 
193] 173,500 cu. ft 
193] 59.000 cu. ft 
1933 113.000 cu. ft 
1933 52,000 cu. ft 
1935 115,400 cu. ft 
1935 150.000 cu {t 
1931 245,500 cu. ft 


is twice as fast at 40 degrees as it is at 
32 degrees 
Whereas an apple would keep for 
two weeks at 70 degrees it will keep for 
four months at 32 degrees 
Many private and public research 
departments in the United States and 
Canada have, for years, been engaged in 
the investigation of all such problems and 
there is now available a great volume of 
practical data of which as yet the Canadian 
grower has not taken full advantage 
nevertheless great progress has been made 


Procedure in Harvesting Apples 


The first care of the grower in harvest- 
ing his apple crop is to get it cooled to 
storage temperature with as little delay 
as possible. It should be picked in the 
cool of the morning, gathered in barrels 
or bushel hampers and rushed to the cold 
storage room Where the temperature is 
maintained as low as possible and yet 
avoid freezing. It takes about the equiv- 
alent of melting fifty pounds of ice to 
cool a barrel of apples from 70 degrees 
down to 33 degrees 

If the grower is a member of a co- 
operative association his crop is_ kept 
separate from others until, in turn, it is 
sorted, graded and packed for shipment 
As this is done a record is kept of the 
quantity of each grade but no credit is 
given for the culls and if anything is 
obtained for these the proceeds go to the 
general fund. From this point the graded 
fruit loses its identity and is marketed 
along with that of other growers to the 
best advantage. After the entire crop is 
sold and all expenses paid the net proceeds 
are divided according to a pre-arranged 
scale, and each grower is paid pro rata, 
according to the grading of his product 

This pooling of crops for grading and 
selling is the most practical method the 
growers have devised to dispose of their 
crops to advantage. The large buyers and 
chain stores prefer to buy fruit in large 
lots of a uniform grade while for the 
export trade it is of great value to have 
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an established brand, the quality of which 
buyers can depend on. And yet, no one 
but a can appreciate the 
faith in human nature it requires to turn 
over ones crop to others to sort and grade 
As an old put it, “We are not 
disinterested enough to properly cull and 
grade our own apples. They are too much 
like our own children and we naturally 
think they are better than others 


crower great 


grower 


Grading 


[he grading machine is in the nature 
of a long slowly moving belt and may be 
from twenty-five to one hundred feet long 
according to the capacity per day required 
[he apples are fed into atray at one end and 
are drawn under a series of brushes which 
clean and polish them. They are then 
carried on the belt before a row of vigilant 
cullers who pick out all defective fruit and 
transier interior orades to another belt for 
separate grading. The sound, well-shaped 
and coloured fruit passes over a series of 
little trap doors which are nicely balanced 
so that when apples of the right weight 
comes upon them they trip and drop them 
into the proper apartment. Thus apples 
in any one lot will not vary more than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. They are 
packed by hand in baskets, hampers or 
barrels and marked according to grade 
The highest grades only are exported while 
the lower or “Domestic” 
posed of on the home markets 

After packing they are returned to the 
cold storage until required. Those for 
export are loaded into refrigerated cars 
and sent to Montreal and transferred to 
refrigerated boats to be delivered on the 
side of the ocean to one of the 

countries to which Canada sells 
apples. There is thus connected up a 
chain of cold storage facilities, through 
which the fruit is conveyed from the tree 
to the consumer, on the other side of the 
world, without being subjected to a change 
of temperature of more than a few degrees 
There is, however, a short break in this 
low temperature route, during the grading 
and packing process, for the packing room 
comfortably warm for 
conditions lhe 


grades are dis- 


other 
twenty 


satis- 


main 


has to be 
factory working 
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danger at this stage is not from the rise 
in temperature but from the humidity 
which is liable to collect on the cold fruit 
when the weather is warm and damp 
[his moisture promotes the growth of 
moulds, to avoid which packing must not 
be carried on in such weather. Delays from 
this cause are sometimes serious, and to 
overcome the trouble the Norfolk Fruit 
Growers in Simcoe have installed, in one 
of their packing rooms, air-conditioning 
equipment which is designed to extract 
moisture out of the air until it is so dry 
that condensation will not take place on 
the cold fruit 


The Increasing Appreciation of 
Refrigeration 


It is interesting to note how the 
building of these cold storage plants has 
stimulated the use of refrigeration in the 
districts in which they have been located 
While one or two of the smaller plants 
are restricted in their operation to the few 
months of the fall and winter, to handle 
the apple crop, all the other plants are put 
to various uses during the summer, and 
some have added permanent facilities to 
take advantage of business that offers 
[he income from these side lines more or 
less carries the overhead expense of what 
would otherwise be an idle investment 
Facilities are provided for co-operative 
associations organized to market straw- 
berries, melons, etc. or to individuals who 
wish to take advantage of “‘pre-cooling”™ 
to make distant shipments. Some plants 
store large quantities of ice during the 
late winter, after the apples have been 
sold, to be used in icing refrigerated cars 
the following fall. Other plants have 
provided special “freezer rooms, where 
the temperature is held at zero or lower, 
to freeze products, or hold in storage, meat, 
poultry, etc. In such rooms individual 
lockers may be installed holding five or 
six cubic feet and these are rented by the 
year to farmers and local citizens for their 
private use. The surprising popularity of 
this service indicates how much it is ap- 
preciated. Such low-temperature equip- 
ment is not needed for the marketing of 
apples but has been added to the plants 
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as a service to members of the Association 
and the public and, as a side line, to add 
to the revenue. The success of all these 
ventures in existing plants indicates the 
growing need for refrigeration in the fruit 
and vegetable producing areas, apart from 
the apple crop. Future cold storage pro- 
positions will probably be planned to derive 
a greater proportion of income from this 
general business, and thus many districts 
which have no large storage crop to market 
will not necessarily have to do without 
adequate cold storage facilities 


The Fruit and Vegetable Land of Ontario 


The Ontario Peninsula lying below the 
42nd. parallel of latitude, or south of a 
line drawn through Owen Sound and 
Kingston, has an area of about 20,000 
square miles and has a combination of 
soil and climate which is comparatively 
rare on the earth's surface. The topog- 
raphy, as well as the soil, has been 
determined by the great glaciers which 
once covered the area and the rich shales 
which underlie it. It is comparatively new 
soil as it has supported vegetation for only 
ten or fifteen thousand years, and the 
hardwood forests which covered it added 
to its fertility and built up a thick loam 
on its surface. After producing heavy 
crops for a hundred and fifty years, with 
only a fair amount of fertilization, it shows 
little sign of exhaustion. As for variety, 
it has been classified into nine series and 
subdivided into twenty-three different 
types. The areas best suited for growing 
fruits and vegetables are the south central 
portions and the land bordering the Great 
Lakes, comprising about three thousand 
square miles. 

The climate of the peninsula is more 
moderate than that of many of the states 
which lie to the south of it. Probably 
fifty per cent of the area of the United 
States has a more severe climate. The 
surrounding Great Lakes delay the spring 
vegetation until the danger from late 
frosts is past and also prolong the fall 
season and hold off the early frosts. This 
gives a continuous growing season of about 
one hundred and fifty-nine days, unbroken 
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by the summer drought of more southern 
lands. The possible amount of sunshine 
during June, July and August is fifteen 
hours per day, and the actual hours of 
sunshine average fifty-five per cent of 
the possible 

Most important of all climatic advan- 
tages is the dependable rainfall which 
averages twelve inches from May to August 
and amounts to thirty-two inches a year 
This rainfall is more regular and depend- 
able than that of any other area on this 
continent and it is not often that a 
crop is seriously injured by its failure 


very 


The 20,000 square miles of land of 
Southern Ontario represents about fifty 
per cent of all occupied lands in the 


province or about seven per cent of all 
occupied lands in Canada and it contains 
about twenty-five per cent of the total 
population 

Of all the land in Canada at present 
devoted to the production of vegetables 
fifty per cent is in this area. It also 
produces forty per cent in value of the 
fruit of Canada. Yet, only eighty square 
miles are under cultivation for vegetables 
and three hundred and sixty-five square 
miles for fruit, out of the total three thou- 
sand available. Thus with only a seventh 
of our fruit and vegetable land being cul- 
tivated for these products we are probably 
supplying half the population of Canada 
and have a large surplus for export. The 
possibilities for expanding production are 
evident were it as easy to find markets for 
it. Nevertheless, the area of soil available 
for these products is relatively so small 
that the economic importance to Canada 
and the potential value to Ontario, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. In the United 
States, one pickling and preserving com- 
pany alone, takes the products from three 
hundred square miles of the best truck- 
garden land, and at that rate sooner or 
later Ontario lands will be called upon to 
produce their limit. In this development, 
refrigeration, with the splendid start it 
has secured, promises to play a_ very 
important part in the conservation, pre- 
servation and distribution of Ontario's 
agricultural products 





























THE UNLUCKY CITY 


by IRVING WALLACE 


N a few years you will be able to drive 

down the International Highway to 
Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala 
in Central America, famous one hundred 
years before there was a settlement in the 
United States. It had tens of thousands 
of people when the Dutch leader, Peter 
Minuit, purchased Manhatten Island from 
the Indians for twenty-four dollars 

While the pioneers were constructing 
log cabins in bleak New England, the great 
Antigua had cathedrals, palaces and uni- 
versities. It was the culture centre of 
the New World, ranking with Mexico City 
and Lima and, in 1500, was the capital of 
Guatemala. 

During my first week in Guatemala 
City, the natives continually urged me to 
visit the unknown, mysterious site. So 
finally | decided to take a trip through the 
mountains and see the Antigua ruins. 

For the price of thirty cents, a dusky 
taxi driver whirled me twenty-five miles 
over bumpy roads, down steep hills, and 
through deep oxen ruts. It was a wild ride, 
and after an hour we halted in a typical 
native village 

I relaxed in the back seat, watching 
Guatemala women hurrying by, immense 
baskets balanced on top of their heads 
Then I became impatient 

“Why are we staying here? I asked 
the taxi driver. “Let's hurry out of this 
place and go to Antigua!’ 

This is Antigua, answered the driver 

Antigua? Impossible! Where were 
the beautiful paved streets, and the spark- 
ling palaces? Where were the colourfully 
attired Spanish cavaliers ? Where was the 
tingling Latin music? And the scholars ? 
Gone. Gone was the glory of yesteryear. 

As | peered down the narrow, cobble- 
stone avenues of 1935, I saw only squatting 
houses plastered with mud. On the corner 
loitered a few Indians dressed in white 
trousers and dirty blouses. It was siesta 
hour — time for rest, and all was quiet 

‘Then, then this is the great ancient 
capital? I mumbled. 


TOP LEFT:—Antigua ruins, Guatemala. 
BOTTOM LEFT: 


“Yes, the driver replied. “This is the 
downtown district. If you go farther 
down the street, you will see the remains 
of old Antigua. There was much trouble 
here, and the population in now only 
8.000." 

Only a handful of people left of the 
tens of thousands? But why ? 

A bit dazed, | left the auto, and wander- 
ed toward the ruins. Along the way | 
met a young fellow, with a mop of tangled 
black hair. His name was Miguel. He 
had studied English in school, and could 
speak it almost perfectly. So | hired him 
to act as my guide. 

We walked along and soon came to 
an old, tumbledown cathedral. Miguel 
motioned me to enter. The path led 
through an arch to the famous convent 
of San Francisco. We scrambled over a 
battered cement wall, and entered the 
convent. It was built in the shape of a 
cross, with two great halls. Above the 
halls were twin domes, each as large as a 
circus tent. One of the domes was partly 
caved in, and through the opening, vines 
and other shrubbery had sprouted. 
Listen, Miguel,’ I said. “This is all 
very beautiful, but I don’t think I| can 
appreciate it until | know something of the 
Antigua history. For instance, can you 
explain the big jagged hole in the dome 
of this cathedral ?” 

‘Earthquake,’ he answered. 

And then, slowly, carefully, in this 
setting of ancient splendour, Miguel told 
me the true tale of unlucky Antigua. 

Thirty-two years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, the Guatemala capital 
was founded by the dashing, red-headed 
adventurer, Pedro de Alvarado 

Now Alvarado wanted to make Antigua 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world 
So he sent to Spain a note summoning the 
best architects, artisans and craftsmen. For 
years these builders and artists toiled, and 
from the dust rose splendour 

Antigua had been in existence but 
fourteen years, when the nearby volcano, 
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Cathedral de Cindad Vieja, one of the best preserved of the scores of beautiful churches 


which adorned Antigua when it was the Spanish capital of Guatemala. 
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Agua, gushed forth a great floor of water 
that reduced the buildings to ruins. The 
flood was supposed to have resulted from 
a lake on top of the volcano 

This did not thwart the ambitious 
Alvarado, and he set the Spaniards and 
Indians to work again. This time he 
constructed a more beautiful, a more per- 
lect Antigua. It was a city of stone and 
stucco, of smooth brick streets, of forty- 
nine churches. Furthermore, there were 
five convents, eight monasteries, two hos- 
pitals, three jails. At the outskirts of the 
capital were clustered seventy Indian villa- 
ges. Ihe rich Spanish cavaliers owned 
hundreds of brown slaves. Shiploads of 
gold and silver were extracted from the 
nearby mountains and sailed to Madrid 

[hen came the real hard luck 

In 1558, the population was reduced 
by a plague. In 1586, a terrific earthquake 
shook down half of Antigua. I[n 1601, 
there spread another disease of death that 
took a grim toll. In 1651, the earth 
trembled, huge rocks rolled down from the 
volcanoes, and the city became a dusty mass 

But the inhabitants didnt give up 
[hey were fighters. They went right to 
work again, and continued to build, forever 
build. Antigua rose once more 

One hundred years later another plague 
descended. Then, after several prosperous 
summers of rest and success, the volcano 
Agua erupted, and cathedrals tumbled, 
and the thick palace walls cracked like 
egg shells 

“In 1773, still another earthquake and 
hurricane came along together. Tiles flew 
off the roofs of buildings like straws in the 
wind. The bells of all the churches were 
rung by unknown hands. Honest, Senor! 
You see the dome above us. It cracked 
The people of Antigua almost decided to 
give up, and then, for a last time, they 
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made up their minds to stay. But there 
came one more rumbling, one more earth- 
quake worse than the rest, which brought 
every single building down to level. 

“After all the centuries of trouble, the 
dwellers became very tired. They packed 
their belongings on mules, and into ox 
carts. They moved twenty-five miles away 
to what is now Guatemala City. — 

His story ended, Miguel rose and led 
me out of the convent. We marched down 
the avenue toward the first university in 
America 

It turned out to be a sturdy, stone 
building. In the yard | saw young natives 
playing a United States game. Above the 
doorway of the structure was inscribed 


“Universidad fundada en 1675 de aqui 
irradia la cultura The first advanced 
school in the new world! Here was the 


educational institution in which American 
learning was born 

A half-mile to the north, we found the 
largest ruins in the city, those of the 
Monastery of La Recollecion. It covered 
two acres, and was now being used as a 
coffee plantation. The walls were from 
two to four feet thick, and yet | found 
only sections remaining. (Even strong 
walls bow to earthquakes). As | wandered 
through the musty rooms, | found no busy 
high-priests, but only Guatemala senoras 
grinding corn meal into tortillas 

For many blocks Miguel and | trudged, 
peering into old buildings that still contain- 
ed murals and statues. More and more I 
began to realize what a glorious place 
Antigua must have been. While the rich 
men of New England were tending cows 
or bowling on the green, the noble scholars 
of Guatemala sauntered to the university. 
While the Dutch wives pickled pigs feet, 


the ladies of Antigua, attired in their 
velvet, were fanning themselves in, the 


royal palace 
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a Merced’ _ ruins 
at Antigua, Guate- 
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ABOVE:—Entrance to one of the scores of 

beautiful churches and cathedrals—most of them 

now in ruins which once adorned Antigua, 
former capital of Guatemala 


TOP RIGHT:—Indians displaying their handwoven 
rugs in the market places, Guatemala 


BOTTOM RIGHT:—Ruins of San Francisco Con- 


vent in Antigua, ancient capital of Guatemala 
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Admiral Sir George Back, R.N., as a young man. From the original oil painting in the McCord Museum, 
Montreal. 











LETTERS FROM GEORGE BACK 


with notes by CLIFFORD WILSON 


es IRGE BACK 


(George Back 
in Arctic Exploration over a period of 
nearly twenty years, from 1818 to 1837 
Three times he served under Sir John 
Franklin—once in an attempt to find a 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by way of Spitzbergen, and twice during 
Franklin's overland expeditions to the 
northern coasts of Canada, in 1819-22 
and 1825-27. Then in 1833 he headed a 
third expedition into the Canadian Arctic 
the primary object of which was to search 
for Captain John Ross, of whom no word 
had been received for four years, and the 
secondary object, to explore some more of 
Canada's northern coast 

One of his letter-books 
this expedition, is among the Back relics 
at the McCord National Museum in 
Montreal, and the following extracts se- 
lected from it trace the events of the first 
year, and incidentally throw some light 
on the explorer’s character 

Commander Back purposed to reach 
the Arctic Ocean, not by the Mackenzie 
or Coppermine Rivers, but by another 
unexplored river, which the Indians had 
told him fell into the sea much nearer 
Hudson Bay, and was known as the 
Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth—a name which was 
later simplified into the less romantic but 
more pronounceable one of “Back River’ 
[he party arrived in Montreal in April, 
1833, and set out for the North via the 
Ottawa River and Great Lakes, well out- 
fitted by the Hudson's Bay Company 
SIMPSON 


later Admiral Sir 
was one of the leaders 


kept during 


To Resident Governor GEORGE 
of the Hupson Bay Co 
Gros Cap, Lake Superior 

May 12th, 1833 

The route of the expedition will be 

from the east end of Gt. Slave Lake to 

the Thloo-ce-cho, if that river be not 

too far from any water communication in 

that direction, or if there be not an easier 

access to it by the Fond du Lac in the 

Athabasca [It would be an amazing 

saving of time to avoid going by the Slave 

River . The great object is to find a 

river that may fall into the sea near the 

100th Meridian.” 


lo the Governor and Committee of the 
HUDSON Bay Co 


Norway House, Jack River 


> 


June 27th, 1833 
On my arrival at Montreal | 
found Mr. James Keith had the required 
outfits for the expedition in so forward a 
state that | was enabled to start for the 
interior as early as the 25th April, and on 
reaching the Sault de Ste. Marie, Mr 
Angus Bethune supplied me with provi- 
sions to Lake Winnipeg—there being none 
at the intervening posts. The Canoe de 
Maitre was left at Fort William, and 
embarking in the two North Canoes 
prepared under the superintendence of 
Mr. Donald McIntosh, we arrived at Bas 
de la Riviere, Fort Alexander on the 6th 
June 
“Governor Simpson received us with 
the utmost kindness, and had made every 
arrangement to facilitate our 
progress, which his limited time allowed 
of. Being aware that one of the Company's 
officers would be almost indispensable to 
the foundation of a new establishment, he 
had with great judgment provided me with 
a circular addressed to Messrs. Roderick 
McLeod, Simon McGillivray, Jr., T 
McLeod, and Murdock McPherson, re- 
questing any one of them to accompany 
me in consideration of certain promises 
held out for their benefit. To the first 
two, chief-factorships, and to the second 
two, chief-traderships, together with in- 
creases in salary. In addition to this was 
another letter giving me his authority to 
make available any stores, etc., that might 
be deemed useful 
“On the 17th I got to this depot, and 
owing to the zealous exertions of Messrs 
J. D. Cameron, Christie, John Rowand, 
Lewis, and D. Ross, my number of men is 
completed and most of them gone to 
Cumberland House where I shall follow, 
and having seen them fairly off from there 
with 60 bags of pemmican and the re- 
mainder of the stores, | purpose proceeding 
with the utmost dispatch to the Athabasca, 
to ascertain if the Thloo-ee-cho can be 
approached by a nearer route than the 
one originally intended as it is of the 
greatest importance in our case to avoid 
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portages and secure a good 
station before the cold weather sets in 

In a letter of the same date to Resident 
Governor Simpson, he complains that it 
was impossible to sign on any men 
without giving them wages as high as £40 
to £600 a year. The surgeon, Dr. King, 
was sent ahead in charge of two bateaux 
and Back followed in a canoe overtaking 


him on the way to Isle a la Crosse 
lo Dr 


wintering 


IKKING 
Isle a la Crosse 
July 17th, 1833 

“You will take 20 bags of pemmican 
from here, besides provision for your men 
at Fort Chipewyan. You will take 
strong and not too old. They 
will you some trouble, but never 
mind Collect all the 7inder you can 
for the sea coast 

“P.S.—You will not require a canoe 
and in truth we cannot afford one. © 
lo Messrs. CHrisTiE & CAMERON, Norway 

House 


also 


four dogs 


give 


Pine Portage, Clearwater River 
July 24th, 1833 
‘| have the pleasure to inform you 
that on arriving here yesterday evening 
| met Mr. J. Stuart and Mr. R. McLeod 
with the Mackenzie River Brigade, and 
on the latter gentlemans reading 
Governor Simpson's letter, and _ being 
acquainted with the humane object of the 
expedition, he in the most handsome 
manner immediately consented to accom- 
pany me.” 
To Rost. Hay, Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies 
Great Slave Lake 
We reached Gt. Slave Lake on the 
7th August and being unable to gain the 
intelligence I naturally expected from the 
Indians either as to the precise locality 
or trending of the [Thlew-ee-cho, | went 
forward in a half-sized canoe just large 
enough to hold four men and an Indian 
who was to guide us along the lake.” 
Back was now entering a part of the 
country that was practically unknown 
He had left McLeod behind to chose a site 
for winter quarters at the eastern extremity 
of the lake, and to start building the fort 
while he himself began exploring 


To Roperick McLeEop 


Sunday, August /]8th, 1833 
Entrance of river 


“Finding the lake to tend too much 
to the eastward and understanding from 
the Indians that the Thelewdevye-h. another 
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river that he thought might prove useful 
is far distant to the southward, | cannot 
consistently with my _ object continue 
farther in that line of direction. I have 
therefore determined to ascend this river, 
the Hoar Frost, which, judging by the deep 
fall at its mouth, will be no easy matter, 
and according to the Indians it will take 
me to the same chain of lakes as the one 
at the Fond du Lac, the Ah-hel-dessy, but 
with considerably less trouble and fatigue 
| shall then endeavour to reach the Thlew- 
ee-cho-deyeth, as it is evidently the only 
stream that has a northerly course. — 
The Hoar Frost led him by a difficult 
route to the lake which he named Walms- 
ley, and from there he travelled to Clinton 
Colden and Aylmer Lakes—toth of which 
still bear the names he gave them. In a 
letter written from his winter quarters the 
following December to Robert Hay, he 
thus described the discovery of the river 
he was seeking 
“Some low sand hills seen at different 
times with a westerly dip gave me hopes 
that we were near a height of land, and on 
the third day we actually encamped within 
two miles of the Thlew-ee-cho, but not 
being aware of this the men were dispatched 
in two directions to look for the river, the 
source of which I| accidentally discovered 
while occupied in taking some bearings 
from the summit of a hill 
“It is connected with a chain of small 
lakes by narrow outlets and rapids, and is 
navigable for boats. I followed its stream 
until the Ist of September, when my little 
canoe being so shattered as to require 
repairing 3 or 4 times a day, the nights 
frosty and the country entirely destitute 
of wood, | did not feel myself authorized 
to incur any further risk this season. The 
part of the Thlew-ee-cho whence I returned 
is... only 109 miles from Bathurst's Inlet 
Our winter house | have called Fort 
Reliance.” 
To Sir CHARLES VAUGHAN 
Fort Reliance 
December 7th, 1833 
‘ _. The situation of our house is at the 
eastern termination of Gt. Slave Lake 
whose length is nearly equal to that of 
Lake Michigan, a fact not known before, 
and it may therefore be considered as one 
of the secondary lakes of America.” In 
all the other letters of that date he des- 
cribes it as the second largest lake in 
America. 
The winter at Fort Reliance proved to 
be an exceptionally hard one. Game and 
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Falls at the mouth of the Hoar Frost River, by which Lake Walmsley empties into Great Slave Lake. See Back’s 
letter of August 18, 1833. From a sketch by Back, lithographed in his Narrative of his 1833-5 journey. 


One of Back’s water-coloured sketches of the great river which he discovered, and which now bears his name. 
From the original in the McCord Museum, Montreal 
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fish were scarce, the Indians came crowding 
in on them for help, and before long their 
supplies of food and ammunition began 
to run low 
lo JoHN McDonacp, in charge of Fort 

Resolution 

Fort Reliance 
February 10th, 1834 

‘The unprecedented sufferings of the 
Chipewyans and Yellow Knives in this 
quarter have drawn so largely on our 
limited supply of ammunition, that I feel 
myself under the necessity of applying to 
you for assistance in this and some other 
articles. [| would request you to provide 
the expedition with 


| Keg of Powder 200 Flints 


| Bag of Ball 2 dozen Scalping Knives 
1 Roll of Tobacco 2 dozen Roach Knives 
or such part as you can spare. The 
sacrifice of so many stores may incon- 


venience you, but the importance of it to 
this service will, | am sure, more than 
counterbalance that or any other feeling.” 

The same request was made of John 
Charles, in charge of Fort Chipewyan, 
and Back added 

“Many Indians have been starved to 
death and some of our dogs have suffered 
a similar fate. Indeed, if you can spare 
a few of those useful animals, old ones, 
Indians, any kind that will bear hardship, 
you will render us a particular kindness.” 

McLeod meanwhile was off with his 
family in another part of the lake, living 
as best they could on the country. But 
Back thought he could be more usefully 
employed elsewhere, and said so 


To A. R. McLeop 
Fort Reliance 

Varch 17th, 183 
| feel—painfully feel—the pro- 
tracted sufferings of the natives, and would 
cheerfully assist them, but | have a nearer 
and higher duty to perform first, to my 
own men who are the sinews of the expedi- 
tion. They have also had their trials, and 
while under my command are entitled to 
expect a careful maintenance I know 
and am excessively sorry that you and your 
family have had to contend with priva- 
tions; to meliorate which, | can only devise 
one way and it will depend on yourself to 
follow it or not. I should recommend 
your sending them to Fort Resolution 
By this means you could go to the Indians 
and encourage them to exertion The 
pemmican is going fearfully fast and every 
pound of meat saved now is of importance 


to our object, to which all other considera- 
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tions must bend . Where is the Indian 
who went with my official letters to Fort 
Resolution? Has he yet returned? Or 
how is it that we do not get our packet ? 
There must be something wrong.” 

“On March 26th,” Back writes in his 
Narrative of the expedition, “a person 
arrived late in the evening with the packet 
from York Factory, which we had been 
expecting daily for the last six weeks 
The bearer . . . believed he had brought only 
half: the remainder had been sent from 
Fort Resolution upwards of a month ago 
under the charge of two men, a Canadian 
and an IlIroquois; these had been accom- 
panied by my old companion Augustus, the 
Esquimaux interpreter, who no_ sooner 
heard that | was in the country than he 
expressed his determination to join me, 
and had actually walked from Hudson's 
Bay with that affectionate intention.” 

The upshot of the matter was, that the 
three men became lost on the illimitable 
snowy wastes of the lake, and the Indian 
and Canadian turned back to Fort Resolu- 
tion. But the faithful Eskimo persisted in 
his search 
To A. R. McLeEop 

Fort Reliance 
Thursday, March 26th, 1834 

‘The last few months have been replete 
with more than usual calamities, which 
Providence in its wisdom can alone account 
for, but this most disastrous one of poor 
Augustus is melancholy in the extreme. 
I know his generous heart too well, to 
know that he would easily yield in his 
attempt and only fear the constancy of his 
courage and his attachment to me may 
have led him to Eternity. Still, however, 
there is a gleam of hope—the Iroquois 
may have found him and returned to Fort 
Resolution; but if not, we are only dust, 
and must bow with thankfulness to the 
ordeal of the Divinity The packet is 
with Augustus, for whom, | am sure, | 
need not request you to make every search 
by means of any Indians who are near you. — 
To A. R. McLeop 

Fort Reliance 
Sunday, March 29th, 1834 

“Late last night, after I had delivered 
a letter and sundry things to Taylor for 
you, we were gratified by the arrival of the 
packet which both King and myself had 
understood from Peter was left 
Augustus, who I hope may still be alive 
His body was found in June 

“You will think by my other letter that 
| have expressed myself strongly respecting 


‘. 





your family, but do not let it grieve you 
since it is the situation | hold, and not my 
heart, which compels me to that decision 
No man is without his slanderers, and 
caution exhorts me to guard against the 
imputation of want of foresight or prudence 
Public bodies, my good friend, have no 
feeling 

“We have but one gun, which I have 
not sent under the idea that Gros Pied 
an Indian hunter, might require it in the 
spring. — 

Four weeks later, a messenger burst 
into Back’s room with an important letter 
from the Admiralty, to which he at once 


replied 
lo ViceE-ADMIRAL SiR CHARLES OGLE 
BART 


Fort Reliance 

April 25th, 1834 

‘‘T have the honour to acknowledge the 

receipt of your letter dated October 22nd, 

1833, which arrived at this establishment 

on the anniversary of this expedition’s 

departure from Montreal. I am at a loss 

to describe adequately the happiness that 

your information of the safe return of 

Captain Ross and his gallant companions 

afforded me; and though the main object 

of the service is fortunately attained, | 

beg to remark that no care or precaution 

on my part shall be wanting to carry into 

execution the wishes of the committee in 

determining the geographical positions of 

the coast. 
To Rospert Hay 

Fort Reliance 
April 28th, 1834 
| think we shall reach the sea in 
full time to take advantage of the first open 


navigation, and if it be a favourable season 
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there does not appear to be any obstacle 
to prevent our accomplishing what remains 
to be done this year. Should it not, how- 
ever, prove to be so, I would gladly endure 
another twelve month's expatriation rather 
than not complete it.”’ 

As it turned out, however, the season 
was most unfavourable, and although Back 
did endure another twelve month s expatria- 
tion, he did not accomplish what remained 
to be done [he Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, now 
known as the Great Fish or Back River, 
led him, as he had hoped, into the Arctic 
Ocean at about the 96th meridian, his own 
findings were about two degrees out, but 
a sea of ice barred further progress. In the 
middle of August, despairing of getting 
any farther, he planted the Union Jack 
on the shores of Point Ogle, his farthest 
north, and began the long and laborious 
journey back to Fort Reliance. There 
another winter was passed, and not until 
September 1835 did the expedition return 
to England 

A few months later, Captain Back set 
out on what proved to be his last voyage 
into the Arctic, this time in command of 
the ill-fated H. M. S. Terror. His object 
was to explore the coast from Repulse Bay 
westward to Point Turnagain, but the ship 
was caught and crushed in the ice (see 
Canadian Geographical, Nov. 1930), and 
in 1837 he had to put back to England 

So much exposure to the rigours of the 
Arctic had at last begun to tell on his iron 
constitution, and for the next six years he 
was practically an invalid. Nevertheless, 
although he never entirely his 
health, he managed to survive for many 
years more, and died in 1878 at the ripe 
old age of eighty-two 
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Figure | 


the province in this respect 
Note the 70° isotherm 


This chart shows the normal temperature recorded during the month of July in the various parts of 
Southern Ontario. It indicates the distribution of summer temperatures, and from it one may compare various sections of 


In all parts of the world this line coincides closely with the northern limit of seed corn 


and sugar beet production 


Nor is this area an exception since most of the seed corn and sugar beets in Ontario are grown 





in Kent and 


Peninsula 


Essex counties where the soils are so favourable, and seed corn also grows to maturity in the Niagara 
Very little corn for seed is now grown in Prince Edward County but the prevalence of corn cribs bespeaks 





a time when this crop was more common in that peninsula county in Lake Ontario 
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Figure 2 Just as the July isotherms indicate summer temperatures throughout Southern Ontario 
temperatures 
modifying influence of the Great Lakes is quite evident from this chart 

{ Northern Ontario and Quebec 


shown on this map, indicate the relative severity of winter temperatures in the various 
On the other hand, the continental influenc« 
felt in Eastern Ontario, as isindicated by the southeasterly trend of the isothermal lines 
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THE CLIMATE OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


by LYMAN J. CHAPMAN 


T' iE climate of any region is a matter 
of importance from various stand- 
points. Settlement of the area is condi- 


tioned by the desirability of its climate and 
the agriculture, and to some extent the 
industries which develop subsequently are 
influenced by this part of the natural 


environment. Not only geographers, but 
also plant breeders, engineers, medical 
doctors, soil scientists, and those who 


study insects and plant diseases, to men- 
tion a few, must consider the weight of 
temperature, rainfall, light or humidity 
on their own particular problem 

But the place-to-place variation in 
climate is a matter of interest to almost 
everyone and the manner in which it 
controls the distribution of crops is also 
of general interest. Therefore, the follow- 
ing paragraphs are designed to tell some- 
thing about the climate of Southern 
Ontario which will be of general interest 
and, on occasion, noting specific examples of 
the control exerted by climate on the dis- 
tribution of crops 

In Canada there is a network of weather 
stations where day-by-day temperature, 
rainfall and other values are recorded 
These records are gathered, compiled and 
published by the Dominion Meteorological 
Bureau in Toronto, so that there is now 
available a record of the weather for an 
extended period of years. It is on this 
information that the following description 
of climate is largely based 

In this article, Southern Ontario refers 
to that part of the province lying south 
of North Bay or, better, perhaps, the 
village of Callander. It extends over four 
degrees of latitude, 42° to 40°N., and has 
a total area of about 50,000 square miles, 
which is about the same as that of New 
York State. On the west and south it is 
largely bounded by Georgian Bay, Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and on 
the northeast and north by the Laurentian 
Highlands of Quebec and Northern Ontario 
Topographically, it consists of two main 
upland areas, typified by Dufferin county 
and Algonquin Park, respectively. Both 
of these areas are over 1,200 feet above 
sea level, the former running well up to 
1,800 feet in places and the latter to about 
1,400 feet. From these uplands the sur- 
face slopes towards the shores of the Great 
Lakes or, eastward, to the lowlands of the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys. The 


lowest land is in the extreme east with an 
elevation of less than 200 feet 

It will be seen later that the relief of 
the area and the latitude, as well as the 
presence of the Great Lakes on one hand 
and the Laurentian Highlands on the 
other, profoundly influence the temperature 
and precipitation values over this area 

locally, everyone is familiar with the 
manner in which weather ‘travels’ from 
west to east across the United States and 
Canada. In effect, successive “storm cen- 
tres are carried across the continent by 
the prevailing westerly winds producing 
weather that fluctuates in cycles of from 
two to five days. A day or two of mild 
weather followed by cooler weather with 
perhaps rain or snow, repeated over and 
over, makes a very changeable climate 
It is a notable fact that the northern and 
eastern parts Ol this area are considered 
to be among the stormiest regions of the 
world. 

lemperature is the controlling factor 
of the climate in Ontario and in the main 
the distribution of crops is governed by 
temperature rather than by precipitation 
In contrast to this, precipitation is the 
most important factor in the southern 
part of the Prairie Provinces. Both factors 
will be considered but, because of its 
significance, temperature will be dealt 
with first. 

Of course, no single index is adequate 
to convey a picture of temperature so it 
seems expedient to use the average temper- 
atures of the warmest and coldest months, 
July and January, for purposes of illustra- 


tion since these two indices are most 
significant in relation to summer and 
winter temperatures. Figures | and 2 


show the isotherms (lines drawn through 
points of equal temperature) for July and 
January 

It is to be seen from a comparison of 
these two charts that the variations in 
summer are quite different than those of 
mid-winter. In summer, Eastern Ontario 
has higher temperatures than the upland 
area south of Georgian Bay, while in winter 
the order is reversed; the continental 
influence of Northern Ontario and Quebec 
is felt in Eastern Ontario in winter much 
more than in the western part nearer the 
lakes, and it has several degrees colder 
temperatures 
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The January isotherms show that mid- 
winter temperatures vary from 8°F. along 
the northern border of Algonquin Park 
to 25° at Leamington in the extreme 
southwest. Incidentally, there are only 
two places in Canada with warmer winters 
than this latter area, namely, the coast 
of British Columbia and the southwestern 
tip of Nova Scotia 

At this season of the year the ameliorat- 
ing effect of the Great Lakes is clearly 
evident from the course of the isotherms 
running parallel to the shore. This is 
especially marked in the Niagara Fruit 
Belt, on the eastern borders of Lake 
Huron and the south shore of Georgian 
Bay, since the prevailingly northwest 
winds blow on-shore in these instances 

The controlling influence of winter 
temperature is very well illustrated by the 
distribution of winter wheat in Ontario 


Very little winter wheat is grown east of 


Kingston; or, referring to Figure 2, north 
of the January isotherm of 16 degrees 

Temperatures vary much !ess widely 
in summer than in winter. At this season 
Eastern Ontario is similar in this respect 
to a broad belt extending across the 
province to Lake Huron, with the excep- 
tion that the upland area of Dufferin, 
Grey and North Wellington is now, on 
the average, three degrees cooler than the 
eastern counties. Because of this, Dufferin 
county is better suited to potato growing 
than the St. Lawrence valley. The potato 
is a cool-weather plant 

In the spring, the season opens up 
first around Windsor, closely followed by 
Leamington and Harrow sections. The 
counties bordering the north shore of Lake 
Erie are about a week later, a broad belt 
extending from Lake Huron to the Quebec 
border still a week later, North Renfrew, 
Haliburton, Parry Sound, Muskoka and 
the upland area south of Georgian Bay 
three weeks later than Leamington, and 
Algonquin Park and Manitoulin Island 
latest of all. In autumn the process is 
reversed, Algonquin Park having from four 


to six weeks less of open season than 
Leamington. At this season, the Niagara 
Fruit Belt compares favourably with 


Leamington which was earlier in the spring 
The shores of Lake Huron, and especially 
the Georgian Bay shore about Collingwood 
and Thornbury, also enjoy warmer au- 
tumns than many spots that at other 
seasons are similar in temperature 

Most of the extreme low temperatures 
were registered during the month of 
February 1934, while most of the highest 
temperatures, on record occurred in July 
1936. Southampton on Lake Huron has 
never recorded a temperature above 96°, 
while the highest on record in this area, 
106°, has occurred at Chatham, Grimsby 


(Rock Chapel) and London. The lowest 
temperature officially recorded in the 
region, at Madawaska, is -50°, while a low 
of -12° at St. Catharines shows the Niagara 
Fruit Belt to be the most favoured part 
of the province in this respect. This is the 
main reason why peaches are more safely 
grown in that protected strip of country 
bordering the south shore of Lake Ontario 
between Hamilton and Queenston than in 
the counties along Lake Erie. In this latter 
area temperatures of -20° or lower have 
been recorded at all stations, and ten 
degrees below zero is usually fatal to a 
peach tree 

Figure 3 shows the lowest temperatures 
on record at the various weather stations 
in the southern part of the province 

Figure 4 shows the number of days 
between the average date of the last 
killing frost in the spring and the first 
frost in the fall. On Pelee Island, the 
average date of the last spring frost is about 
April 20; in Algonquin Park it is June 15 
On the average, the first fall frost in 
Algonquin Park occurs on September 10, 
although it varies widely. On Pelee Island, 
the danger of frost is not great until after 
November |. The shores of Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay are singularly free from 
early fall frosts because of being on the 
east side of the water. Even the small 
inland lakes are not without their effect 
in preventing frosts. Away from the 
influence of the lakes there is more danger 
from frosts; both of the upland areas have 
experienced killing frosts in every month 
of the year 

It must be borne in mind that there 
is a considerable variation in frost dates, 
and apart from that there are local varia- 
tions due to topography. The ‘‘lay of the 
land’ and its effect upon our drainage and 
therefore upon the occurrence of frosts 
is a factor to be considered in choosing 
sites for special crops. In this connection 
it may be said that early fall frosts are 
one of the chief worries of the gardeners 
on the Holland Marsh near Bradford 

One of the most important special 
crops in Southern Ontario is the apple 
Figure 5 indicates the distribution of 
apple orchards in this region, and it is 
instructive to compare this with the 
climatic charts, especially those dealing 
with winter temperatures and frosts. With 
a few notable exceptions the commercial 
apple orchards are located where the 
influence of the Great Lakes is manifest 
These are the districts where the winters 
are generally milder and extremely low 
temperatures are not felt. This is men- 
tioned because winter killing is undoubtedly 
the greatest hazard facing the apple 
grower in Ontario. It is this lack of 
extremely low temperatures and attendant 








winter killing that constitutes the real 
advantage of the Annapolis Valley in Nova 
Scotia over Ontario as an apple growing 
section. Another reason for choosing a 
site near the lakes is that the cool breezes 
off the water in springtime retard the 
blooming until after the danger of frosts is 
past. Freedom from early fall frosts is 
similarly desirable; the long open autumns 
of the Georgian Bay fruit growing district 
is perhaps the main reason why this 
northward-lying district is so well adapted 
to apple growing 


Precipitation 


The amount of water falling as rain 
and snow in a normal year is shown in 
Figure 6. Although precipitation is fairly 
evenly distributed, late winter and spring 
are generally a little drier than the rest of 
the year. July, which is often considered 
to be one of the driest, frequently receives 
more rain than any other month and April, 
with its proverbial showers, is, at the 
majority of stations, the driest month of 
the year. Occasionally, there have been 
individual months with over ten inches 
of precipitation and it is fairly common 
to find records of months in which there 
was none at all. 

It is to be seen from the chart that 
there are three zones which receive heavier 
than average precipitation. Montreal re- 
cords 40 inches annually, so the most 
easterly townships along the Quebec border 
will get almost that amount. In the 
counties bordering Lake Huron there is 
a belt of westward sloping country with 
a 38-inch rainfall, and a comparable area 
exists in Muskoka on the western slope of 
the Algonquin Park upland. Similar to 
the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
in British Columbia, but in lesser degree, 
these last two wet belts illustrate the 
effect of relief on precipitation. After 
passing over fairly large bodies of water 
the westerly winds are forced to ascend 
the slopes, resulting in a cooling of the air 
masses, condensation of water vapour and 
precipitation of rain or snow. In the lee 
of the uplands, eastward, there are drier 
areas or “rain shadows’; Beeton receives 
less than 28 inches annually, over 10 
inches less than Lucknow on the western 
slope. Similarly, the precipitation at Ren- 
frew is less than 28 inches as compared 
to 40.7 at Beatrice in Muskoka. This last 
is the heaviest recorded precipitation in 
Ontario 

Fortunately for agriculture there is 
more rainfall inland than over the lakes 
Manitoulin Island, Pelee Island, the Nia- 
gara Fruit Belt and Prince Edward County 
are all areas of low rainfall, especially in 
summer. All of these have an _ insular 
position and rather low relief so they 


probably give a good indication of the over- 
water conditions of rainfall. The afore- 
mentioned areas, together with the Leam- 
ington-Harrow section and a strip of 
country around the south shore of Georgian 
Bay, are particularly susceptible to sum- 
mer drouths. If any month in which 
there was less than 1.0 inch of rain is 
considered to be a “drouth,” then these 
drier areas experience a drouth in three 
out of five years, considering only the 
months of May to September. The most 
easterly counties and part of Muskoka and 
Parry Sound have less than one drouth 
in five years 

In connection with rainfall it is useful 
to have knowledge of the frequency of 
rains or the number of rainy days per 
year. The rainiest spot in the province, 
apparently, is Barrie, where there are 188 
rainy days per year. A large tract of 
country in North Huron, Grey and Bruce 
counties experiences between 150-170 days 
with rain or snow and Haliburton and 
Montreal record over 150 days per year 
also. The areas near the lakes have fewer 
rains, a comparable figure of 75 days being 
recorded on Pelee Island. 

As would be expected, snowfall in- 
creases from south to north but varying 
in a manner conformable with the distribu- 
tion of total precipitation. The Niagara 
Fruit Belt and the southern part of Kent 
and Essex counties get less than 40 inches 
a year, and here the snow seldom remains 
long on the ground. Owen Sound with 125 
inches and Beatrice in Muskoka with 130 
inches represent the other extreme. 

Although hail usually is associated with 
thunderstorms it does not follow that the 
places with most thunderstorms have hail 
most frequently. In the warmer sections, 
hailstorms are less frequent; Port Stanley, 
with 478 thunderstorms in a 15-year period 
had only 3 hailstorms, while in the same 
period Ottawa had 161 thunderstorms but 
had hail 27 times. 

In addition to those already discussed 
there are such factors as humidity, fogs, 
percentage of bright sunshine and winds 
to be considered. In general it may be 
stated that these factors vary less over 
Southern Ontario than do temperature or 
precipitation, and, indeed, they are less 
well-defined, so as space is limited they 
will not be reviewed now in detail. 

For special studies, as, for instance, 
those whose purpose is to evaluate the 
suitability of the various sections of the 
province for any variety of crop, nothing 
short of a very comprehensive description 
will suffice. But apart from such practical 
considerations it is of interest to have a 
general description of the climate of a 
region containing about one-third of @an- 
ada s population 
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Figure § The Distribution of Apple Orchards in Ontario. Each dot on the map represents 200 acres of orchard 
Apple growing is noticeably concentrated near the shores of Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and Georgian Bay It is instructive 
to compare this chart with those showing frost-free period and winter temperatures The danger of frost during the 
blooming period and the frequency of winter injury to the trees are factors preventing the extension of apple growing in 
Eastern Ontario and the inland areas 
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NORMAL YEARLY PRECIPITATION 
Figure 6. In general, precipitation means rain plus snow; and it is arbitrarily considered that ten inches of snow 
equal one inch of ‘rain 


The western slopes facing Lake Huron and Georgian Bay are zones of heavier precipitation. Montreal has above 
average rainfall also The areas bordering the lakes are generally drier than inland and not infrequently suffer from 
summer drouths A good example of a “rain shadow” is to be seen about Beeton, this area has 10 inches less precipitation 


than Lucknow on the western slope of the highland 

















THE CHEAPEST TRACTOR 


by A. E. ZISCHKA 


N the Belgian Congo the witch doctors 
of the Sorenos tribe also act as drivers 
of tractors, and in the virgin forest on the 
banks of the Lualaba completely naked 
savages fell giant trees with the aid of 
mechanical saws. There are tractors at 
work in the forests of South America and 
in the thick jungle of Indo-China. But in 
Siam, Burma and certain parts of India 
it is impossible to make use of machinery 
Instead, there are in these territories over 
10,000 working elephants which no machi- 
nery could replace, for their labour is 
equal to that of a good million men and 
involves no capital expenditure at all 
The working capacity of each elephant 
is equal to that of about 100 natives, and 
at the end of the day the animals them- 


selves find the eight hundredweight of 
grass and foliage which represents the 
daily ration of a working elephant. Provi- 


sion for maintenance and depreciation, 
indispensable in the case of machinery, is 
unnecessary here 

The elephants are employed in lifting 
and carrying teak logs. The trees are 
scattered in the vast forest and sometimes 
lie hundreds of yards apart. No tractor, 
and perhaps not even a tank, could smash 
its way through the tangled undergrowth, 
but to the elephant it is an easy task. 

The elephant’s working day begins at 
about three or four o'clock in the morning, 
when the mahouts bring in their respective 
charges from the forest, where they have 
been roaming in search of food since eleven 
oclock the previous day. Sometimes the 
elephants walk miles from the scene of 
their labours, but as each of them carries 
round its neck a rope with a small log 
trailing at the end of it, the mahouts have 
no difficulty in tracking them down and 
even in recognizing the tracks of their 
particular beasts. 

At a camp near Cauvery, Southern 
India, which | visited, there were 40 
working elephants, most of them solidly 


UPPER LEFT: 
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built, straight-backed, pure bred Kummer- 
jahas. The Djemader, or foreman, intro- 
duced them to me one by one, dismissing 
with a smile of contempt a Mirga, a small, 
lean elephant, with thin legs, and passing 
rapidly in front of a few Dwasalas,which 
I understood were beasts of medium value 

The mahouts smear with grease the 
hides of their beasts where the traces are 
in contact with it, using large quantities 
of grease, for incredible as this may sound 
it is nevertheless a fact that the elephant 's 
hide is very sensitive and is easily injured 

When all the other elephants were 
ready for work, Brumkhar Gudah arrived 
with his Mirga, panting and swearing. He 
had followed a false track for two hours, 
while the “unclean pig’ of an elephant 
was comfortably bathing in a pound and 
ignoring his calls. 

“A Mirga,” remarked the Djemader, 
“will never make a good worker.” 

In the forest a chain is tied round the 
felled tree trunk, the elephant, with its 
trunk stretched forward, cautiously steps 
into its harness, testing the load, for it 
sometimes happens that the tree is too 
light and the elephant falls forward on to 
its tusks 

Every ten or fifteen years the tusks 
are sawn off; the operation isa very delicate 
one, for the nerves of the tusks are just 
as sensitive as the elephant’s skin and if 
they are injured in the process of cutting 
or by a fall, the tusks become atrophied 

| was sitting beside the mahout on the 
back of Shiwaker, a Kummerjaha and a 
giant among giants. He was to have 
dragged away a tree trunk, but it was too 
heavy even for him. He was visibly un- 
happy, and bent his huge body to a mighty 
effort, grunting and trumpeting with the 
strain, until finally he began to “cry,” with 
real tears in his small brown eyes. The 
mahout stopped him, and it was only when, 
with the assistance of another elephant, he 
had succeeded in dragging the tree through 


Teaching an elephant to dance, while balanced on a log. 
Part of a herd of 80 elephants bzing placed in a corral. 
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the tangled undergrowth that Shiwakar 
regained his composure and was happy 
once more 

The sun was beginning to make us 
uncomfortable, and the tree for which we 
were making was to be the last that day 
[he mahout, as always, had his eyes fixed 
on the animal's feet. Suddenly he flung 
me to the ground, slithering off himself 
with the agility of a monkey and emitting 
excited, unintelligible sounds. The ele- 
phant had stopped dead inits tracks, broken 
off two heavy branches of a nearby tree 
and placed them under its feet. The 
mahout later explained that if we had not 
jumped in time the elephant might have 
used our bodies instead of the tree branches 
It appears that elephants fear nothing so 
much as soft, swampy ground, where 
they find no firm foothold, and in their 
fright they try to secure anything solid, 
and in so doing sometimes seize their 
mahouts with their trunks and place them 
under their feet 

On the return journey our elephant 
avoided the dangerous spot. Walking 
slowly, the animal was dragging behind it 
a teak tree which a hundred natives could 
hardly have moved and flattening out all 
before it like an enormous tank. Suddenly 
the elephant stopped dead, as though petri- 
fied—somewhere in the distance a siren 
was blowing, which meant that it waseleven 
o'clock, and the mahout knew that nothing 
he could do would induce the animal to 
continue its work. It just stood there 
motionless until the mahout freed it from its 
chains and after lightly shackling its front 
legs, released it for the day 

Elephants live very long, but they 
also reproduce very slowly. Everywhere 
in the dense forests, though they are on 
the route of the shining aeroplanes of 
British and Dutch air lines—everywhere 
in the virgin forest the elephant is the only 
possible “assistant of man, and that is 
why wild elephants are continually hunted 
The lumbermen are always in_ need 
of fresh animals. One day we went into 
the Billiga mountains in search of a herd 
of elephants that had been sighted in that 
direction. 

On the banks of a brook we found, 
imprinted in the rocks, depressions that 
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resembled the footprints of the elephant. 
They were made by elephants—thousands 
of years ago, when the rocks were perhaps 
not quite so hard, and the place was still 
visited by the beasts, for the elephant 
rarely changes its trail or its watering place 

The next morning the beaters reported 
the presence of a large herd in the neigh- 
bourhood, whereupon we first of all 
repaired to the local temple and laid fruit, 
rice and flour on the altar in the form of 
a small pyramid, singing in chorus ‘‘Shi- 
wanee guru, avana padveh gati * 
Sivah is our master and our life belongs 
to him. For weeks thereafter we trailed 
the herd. The Djemader supervised the 
construction of a sort of corral—a circular 
fence of tree trunks into which the wild 
elephants were soon to be driven. The 
internment of the elephants took place 
on a pitch dark night. The coolies fright- 
ened the elephants with flares and weird 
cries. [The animals flapped their ears, 
flung about their trunks and repeatedly 
attempted to break through the cordon 
of hunters, but finally they were all driven 
into the open corral, and the coolie who 
had been hiding in a tree at the entrance 
completed their capture by letting down 
a sort of portcullis. 

At first the elephants did not realize 
what was happening to them and behaved 
quietly within the corral, but all around 
the fence there were guards equipped with 
flares and sticks, to drive away any 
elephant attacking the fence. The follow- 
ing morning the Shikari, the leader of the 
hunt, accompanied by mahouts mounted 
on kunkis domesticated elephants, rode 
into the corral. A pair of tame elephants 
closed in on a wild one, then swift as 
lightning the Shikari shackled the hind 
legs of the wild elephant, which was carried 
off into the forest by its tame brothers 
Next the prisoner was securely tied to an 
enormous tree and left there. If he was 
a Kummerjah, or pure bred elephant, he 
gave no trouble. He soon realized the 
futility of struggling against the inevitable, 
and also the fact that the kunkis are well 
treated, and shortly after his capture he 
became an excellent worker. It was only 
the lean Mirgas that fought and resisted 
for several days. They refused to feed, 
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the ground and shackles the intoxicated 
male before he comes to his senses 

\ll the elephants are then driven into 
a particularly solidly built corral, owned by 
the Government, and it is there that they 
are taught to carry loads. The process of 
taming takes from six to eight 
[he most powerful males, with particularly 


weeks 
good tusks, are sold to some maharajah; 
some of the females are kept for hunting 
while the others are sent to work 
in the forests of Cauvery or Siam, where 
they perform for nothing the work of 
thousands of men. 


purposes 


After having been trailed for weeks by mahouts, these wild elephants are seen 


crowded together in a corral 




















THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


by “J. C.” 


E arrived at Port Stanley, East Falk- 

land, from Magallanes the worlds 
most southerly city, having steamed the 
450 miles in a day and a half 

The land-locked harbour was swept by 
a November spring gale from the west 
[he small wooden piers were deserted. Old 
hulks riding at anchor looked as if they 
might part their cables at any moment and 
come charging past us to join the others 
that sat disconsolate on the beach 

In midstream the floating dock belong- 
ing to the South Georgia Whaling Company 
offered shelter for myriads of young Logger 
Duck 

[he little town of Stanley was perched 
on the southern bank of the harbour, and 
from its layout it looked as if some con- 
siderate weather clerk had thrown down a 
handful of red corrugated-roofed houses, 
and ordered them to form fours in parallel 
lines, to enable the perpetual wind to 
whistle through them easily, without bring- 
ing devastation in its wake 

Before 1592 no one knew that these 
islands existed. In that year John Davis 
first sighted them while sailing in the 
“Desire” In 1594 Sir Henry Hawkins 
named them “Hawkins Maidenland.”’ Later, 
a Dutchman, Sebald de Wert visited them 
and called them the “Scabaldines. Some 
hundred of years afterwards Captain Strong 
an Englishman, sailed between East and 
West Island and called the passage “‘Falk- 
land Sound.” 

[he Falklands acquired their second 
name in 1764 when a Frenchman, de Bou- 
gainville from St. Malo founded a small 
fishing colony on the islands and called 
them “Les Isles Malouines.’ As if to 
compensate for so barren a discovery 
tropical nature allowed him the privilege 
of giving his name to the glorious flaming 
shrub the bougainvillea. Some time later 
the Spaniards forced the French to re- 
linquish their claim for a sum of £25,000, 
and the name translated into Spanish 
became ‘Islas Malvinas.” 

Meanwhile Commodore Byron, Royal 
Navy, had established a British colony in 


LEFT:—Great Britain's deck from the bowsprit end. 


Port Egmont, and claimed the islands for 
England on the grounds of first come first 
served. For years the British and Spanish 
colonies existed on the same islands, only 
a few leagues from each other, without 
either being aware of the fact. Even to-day 
guides are necessary when the traveller 
journeys over the sheep tracks 

In 1770 the superior might of the 
Spaniards forced the British to leave. War 
in Europe was avoided by the restoration 
of Port Egmont the next year to England; 
but in 1810 both the British and the 
Spanish settlers came to the conclusion that 
the islands were impossible to colonize so 
they departed 

In 1825 an endeavour was made by the 
republic of Buenos Aires to revive the 
Spanish colony and Louis Vernet was sent 
to establish himself as governor of the group 
in Port Louis. This induced the British 
Government to re-assert its claim and 
Captain Onslow, Royal Navy, in command 
of H.MS. “Clio” was despatched to deal 
with the situation. In 1833 Louis Vernet 
was forced to leave the islands in favour of 
England, who clinched matters by con- 
verting them into a convict settlement 

In 1844 Port Stanley was established as 
a suitable base for His Majesty's ships at 
the instigation of the antarctic explorer, 
Captain Ross, Royal Navy 

| landed at one of Stanley's many piers 
and beheld a modernized town whose spot- 
less tarmas streets were lined with electric 
light standards. Among the cluster of 
two-storied buildings of private and busi- 
ness houses, the town hall, and_ the 
cathedral, by reason of their spires, looked 
tall and imposing. There was a Scottish 
sterness about the place and a nostalgic 
smell of peat in the air 

From the shores of the harbour a faded 
brown, cheerless, treeless country stretched 
over the surrounding hills. Spring's bitter 
rain squalls added to the desolation and 
loneliness of the scene, which was _ bright- 
ened by an unexpected patch of golden 
gorse near Government House. This 
formed a background to the silhouetted 
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bronze model galleon of John Davis 
“Desire” surmounting the memorial which 
commemorates Sir F. C. Doveton Sturdee’s 
victory over the German squadron under 
Vice Admiral Graf von Spee, at the battle 
of the Falkland Islands on December 8, 
1914. 

The two largest islands the East and 
the West, together with the smaller islands, 


are divided into districts or stations. the 
whole known as the Camp. Of the total 
population of about 3,000 people, 1,400 


live in Stanley. A large part of the East 
Island belongs to the Falkland Islands 
Company, while the greater part of the 
West Falkland is farmed by private 
families 

The principal occupation of the colony, 
and chief source of revenue, is sheep farm- 
ing. To maintain a high quality wool 
Correidale rams are imported from New 
Zealand and South America. Wool remains 
the chief export, followed by hides, and 
tallow. Mutton is rarely exported, though 
an experiment of sending carcasses to the 
mainland for freezing met with fair success 
in 1936. The mutton is required for home 
consumption and this perpetual joint on 
the islands daily menu has earned it the 
sobriquet of “Three-Six-Five.” 

Excellent springs give pure, tasteless 
water, and an average rainfall of 26 inches 
flushes the peat ponds and streams. The 
only indents on the land that look as if 
they might have been the beds of rivers 
are huge boulder-strewn tracts called 
“Rivers of Stones.” 

Darwin during his voyage in H.M.S 
“Beagle maintained the origin of these 
stone rivers to be of volcanic action, but 
Sir C. Wyville Thompson has stated that 
the blocks of quartzite in the rivers of 
stones have been conveyed to their present 
position by a downward movement of the 
water-drenched soil cap 

Peat is the only fuel on the islands, and 
an excellent heat provider. It is cut in 
November and stored by the following 
March. Each householder has his own 
peat bog and peat is an inexpensive com- 
modity. A three-shilling cart load of peat 
will last about a week of wintry weather 

There are no trees. The nearest ap- 
proach to one is a bush called the “‘fachine™ 
which grows about six feet in height, and 
the “diddle-dee” a small heath-like flower- 
ing shrub which grows everywhere, in 
clumps about six inches high, in poor soil 
and barren rocky ground. Its berries make 
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excellent jam and _ jellies. If wet its 
resinous properties still enable it to light 
the peat fire. It also acts as a good 
Samaritan to the traveller who _ loses 
his way in the Camp's labyrinth of stone 
covered hills and valleys. “Diddle-dee™ 
smoke can be seen for miles and is an 
acknowledged distress signal. Such is the 
hospitality of the Camp that homes in 
the stations never lock their doors, and 
offer food and shelter for the night to 
anybody. 

For palates that tire of the excellent 
mutton, there are hare, snipe, duck and 
goose to vary the menu, as well as strong 
tasting mullet, and small trout 


Brent and Upland Geese are good 
eating, but are treated as vermin. Three 


of these geese can eat as much grass as one 
sheep, and when it is reckoned that it 
takes four to five acres to feed a sheep, 
the necessity for the perpetual war waged 
on these birds by the farmers is obvious 
The government pays accredited collectors 
ten shillings for a hundred beaks. 

The majority of the Falkland Islanders 
are keen naturalists and observers of the 
fauna that live around their coasts. They 
will show one members of the seal family; 
the weddell, lion, elephant and leopard; 
the three classes of penguins, those military 
marchers the gentoo, those high jumpers 
the rock hoppers or rockies, and the bur- 
rowing jackass which bites severely an 
inquiring finger, or amiably passes on its 
fleas to any leg which may fall through on 
to its underground nest. There are many 
varieties of birds which were nesting in 
November during my visit; the molly- 
mauk (whose eggs are delicious if made 
into an omelet), skaus, ducks, gulls, shags, 
oyster catchers, and the islands own 
specialty, the tussac bird 

This little chap is dark brown, about 
the size of a thrush, as perky as a robin, 
and as cheeky as a sparrow. Some of 
them followed us as if we were long lost 
friends. They are called after the tussac 
grass which is also native to the islands 
This grass, which is excellent feeding for 
cattle and horses but does not stand 
unlimited grazing by sheep, grows to a 
height of seven feet. The root increases 
in size every year, and the dead grass 
falls over and forms a tough growth called 
a tussac bog. This can hide cattle, and 
also sea lions, so that exploring a tussac 
island can be quite exciting 


In sheltered parts of the is!ands all 
the English fruits and flowers are grown; 
in the opposite seasons of course, because 
of the latitude. In Stanleys town hal 
there is an excellent museum where speci- 
mens of al the flora and fauna are housed 

Because they maintain such a lively 
interest in natural history, Falkland Island- 
ers have always a special affection for the 
memorable visits paid them by those im- 
mortal explorers of the Antarctic, Captain 
Scott, Royal Navy, and Sir Ernest Shack- 
leton. This was exemplified in October 
1937 when H.R.H. the Duke of Kent 
accepted on behalf of the sea scouts, of 
whose organization he is Commodore, 
Captain Scott's original “Discovery  pre- 
sented as a memorial to the great explorer 
by the government of the Falkland Islands 

Another once famous ship was moved 
from its billet in Stanley Harbour a few 
months ago, through the Narrows, to its 
last resting place in Sparrows Cove—the 
hulk of the iron auxiliary sailing ship the 
“Great Britain’ launched by Messrs. Pater- 
son of Bristol in 1843. She was in her day 
the largest sailing ship in the world, and 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


are large'y financed by the Falkland 
Islands’ Government have often made a 
welcome call at the Falk!ands on their 
way further south to carry out their 
investigations among the whales 

The absence of lime in the islands does 
not seem to affect the people as there are 
no signs of rickets or dental decay. Every- 
one lives a peaceful contented life, and in 
Stanley there is an up-to-date gymnasium 
where youth can keep fit. The Islanders 
are a sturdy race, whose recreation is 
obtained in tug-of-war contests, football, 
boat pulling and rifle shooting. In the 
past few years, their teams have had great 
success at Bisley. 

Wireless has proved the greatest boon 
and blessing and, coupled with the monthly 
visit of thenew Fa'kland Island Company's 
steamer the S.S. “Lafonia, has done away 
with the former feeling of complete isola- 
tion. There is even a daily typewritten 
news sheet called the “Penguin which is 
sold for a penny and gives a good summary 
of the worlds news and local events 
There is no poverty in the island and if 
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Rock Shag about to take off. They were busy robbing the poor rockies’ nests with absolute disregard of protests 
In the take-off they shot out like a diver and then got under way moving their wings at great speed. The wings are 


small for such a big heavy body. They are handsome birds with shot black plumage, white throat and chest, a crested 
head, with red feet and legs. 


Weddell Seal disturbed from its slumber. They are fat, friendly, toothless, delightfully lazy creatures but of no 
commercial value 





Stanley, the capital, and Port Stanley, the harbour, Falkland Islands 


The startling whiteness of one of His Majesty's ships before a rain-squall came down and blotted out everything 
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4, ‘Mid Delhi's 
glittering 
pageantry — 


Scene of the Durbar at which 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Impress of India, and of the 
Durbars which celebrated the 
accessions of King Edward VII 
and King George V, Delhi is a 
city of glittering pomp and pa- 
geantry. 


Here, as in every other corner of 
the Empire, Wills’s Gold Flake 
Cigarettes are the favourite. And 
no wonder, for Gold Flake qual- 
ity is the same the world over 
“Top Grade” Virginia leaf and 
pure white Velin paper. And 
every cigarette is well and firmly 
made, just as you like it, with a 
fragrant aroma and distinctive 
flavour. 





Truly, Gold Flake is the cigarette 
with a personality all its own, 


W.D.& H.O.WILLS * 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


“The Apple Industry of Canada’, 
which appears in this issue, is the author- 
itative result of the co-operative efforts of 
M. B. Davis, Dominion Horticulturist, 
and R. L. Wheeler, Assistant Director of 
Marketing Service. 

Mr. Davis, who deals with “The 
Development of the Apple Industry of 
Canada’ was born in Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, and received his training at the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Mac- 
donald College, University of Minnesota 
and the University of Bristol. He was 
one of the five men who established the 
United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia 
and was the first secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Davis came to Ottawa in the 
latter part of 1913 as assistant to the 
Dominion Horticulturist, served overseas 
in the early part of 1916 until the end of 
the Great War with the No. 7 McGill 
Siege Battery and in 1933, succeeded the 
late Dr. Macoun as Dominion Horticul- 
turist 

R. L. Wheeler (Colonel Wheeler to a 
wide circle of friends) is the author of the 
“Marketing aspect of the Canadian Apple 
Industry. He entered the public service 
in 1922 as Fruit Transportation Specialist 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. In this capacity Colonel Wheeler 
also assisted in the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the Fruit Commissioner, 
and succeeded to the position in 1934 
Reorganization of the department a few 
months ago converted the position of Fruit 
Commissioner into Assistant Director of 
Marketing Service (Fruit and _ Vegetable 
Division). ye 

E. H. Darling writes on the “Recent 
Developments in the Use of Cold Storage’, 
a logical sequel to “The Apple Industry 
of Canada’. He was born and received 
his early education in Simcoe, Ontario, pro- 
ceeded to the School of Practical Science, 
Toronto and the University of Toronto, 
graduating as a mechanical engineer. For 
the last twenty-two years he has been with 
an architectural firm in Hamilton specializ- 
ing in mechanical and construction engi- 
neering. Mr. Darling was admitted as an 
associate member to the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada in 1904 and a member in 
1919, and is also a member of the Ontario 
Professional Engineers Association 


Vi 


Lyman J. Chapman, BSA., MS. 
writer of the article on the Climate of 
Southern Ontario is a research fellow on 
the Ontario Research Foundation engaged 
in an investigation of the factors underlying 
crop distribution in the province of Ontario 
Following graduation from the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Mr. Chapman took 
post graduate work at Michigan State 
College. He spent two years in soil survey 
work with the Department of Chemistry 
of the Ontario Agricultural College before 
assuming his present position in 1932 
During the past six years he has had 
published several articles dealing with the 
soils and crops of Ontario; in collaboration 
with Dr. D. F. Putnam he published a 
detailed classification of the Climate of 
Southern Ontario (Scientific Agriculture; 
Vol. 18, 401-447, 1938) 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


The Physiography of the Eastern United States by 
NEVIN D. FENNEMAN (The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, 1938.) The long expected 
volume, a companion to the Physiography of the 
Western United States by the same author, deals 
with all the available information on the physiogra- 
phic provinces and subdivisions of the territory 
lying east of the Great Plains. It summarizes the 
observations of most of the students who have con- 
tributed to the knowledge of that part of the 
United States 

Professor Fenneman presents the opposing 
opinions of different students of the various prov- 
inces, and the interpretation accepted by himself 
is given weight on account of his wide field experience 
and his ability to critically analyze the various 
divergent opinions. Where the opinion of the 
author is open to criticism, Fenneman presents the 
author's ideas on the subject, and also points out 
that it may be subject to modification and thus 
leaves the reader with an open mind. His numerous 
foot-notes give support to statements made in the 
text and allows of ready reference to the student 
who wishes to investigate the subject further 

A minimum amount of geology is introduced 
and then only when it bears on the relation be- 
tween the underlying rocks and the prevailing 
topographic relief. The author does not concern 
himself with the human occupancy of the physio- 
graphic provinces nor with the economic factors 
except, perhaps, incidentally as in his reference to 
the reclamation of the Everglades or to artesian 
well problems. His refraining from the over-use 
of highly technical geomorphological terms will 
appeal to numerous junior students to whom many 
of the newly-coined and complicated derivatives 
are a nightmare. 
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The lack of page-size diagrams illustrating the 
various provinces, such as those used in his preceding 
volume, seems to be unfortunate, although the 
paucity of these diagrams is partly compensated for 
by the large folded maps at the end of the volume. 
These folded maps are extremely valuable on 
account of their showing the adjacent sections 
bounding each province, and in locating them 
geographically. Some of the old illustrations used 
have not reproduced well, being slightly smudgy, 
but the other illustrations are excellent. There 
is, however, a lack of the more modern aerial views, 
which might have been introduced to _ illustrate 
some sections, as aeroplane views are often more 
convincing than ground views 

The title of the book being the Physiography of 
the Eastern United States the author, generally, 
does not extend his discussions of the physiographic 
rfrovinces beyond the invisible international boun- 
dary and little is indicated of their extensions into 
neighbouring countries. It might have been well to 
have suggested something of these extensions, in 
a general way, so that the student using the text 
book might grasp the extent of the areas being 
studied and might pursue the subject further if he 
so desired. In dealing with the Adirondack prov- 
ince, no suggestion is made of the possibility of 
considering it as a southerly prong of the Laurentian 
Uplands connected to them by the narrow Fron- 
tenac axis 

The two volumes are comprehensive in covering 
the physiographic subdivisions of the United States 
in an interesting manner and provide a firm basis 
for study and discussion 

D. A. NiIcHOLs. 


Wild Birds in Britain, by SETON GORDON 
(London: Batsford, 1938, 8/6) is a book of beautiful 
photographs, 100 in number, which picture with 
amazing skill the wild birds of Britain as they 
appear at close quarters and in their natural sur- 


roundings. One turns the pages with growing 
interest and fascination. Here we see a pair of 


Golden Eagles at the Eyrie; again a Gannet effort- 
lessly gliding, ready to dive; a Dipper caught by 
the camera as he perches on a boulder in midstream 
a Curlew in fight; a Brown Owl revealed by flash- 
light at the entrance to his nesting hole; a colony 
of hundreds of Guillemots crowding together on 
a rock in the Farne Islands; a magnificent study 
of Stone Curlews on the nest, and intimate views 
of mother birds feeding their young. If not fully 
converted to an ardent belief in the charm of birds 
by the photographs, one has only to read Seton 
Gordon's delightful chapters to experience a rare 
pleasure in the wealth of his knowledge of bird life 

Mr. Gordon and his wife have shared the perils 
and satisfactions of bird watching for many years, 
latterly near their home in the Isle of Skye. His 
travels in Spitsbergen and the Hebrides are com- 
memorated in his well known books Amid Snowy 
Wastes and Hebridean Memories, and account for 
many fascinating references in this book, par- 
ticularly to bird migration. Mention should  b« 
made of the two beautiful colour plates by J. ¢ 
Harrison, A Golden Eagle striking a Grey Lag, and 
The Eyrie, a Golden Eagle bringing prey to the 
family ’ 


So youre going to Scandinavia, by CLARA I 
LAUGHLIN, (London: Methuen, 1938, 10/6). <Ac- 
cording to Miss Laughlin, Denmark is one of the 
pleasantest countries to visit. It offers “a great 
deal of sylvan beauty, many charming homes and 
a population that knows much about the art of 
living.” She advises everyone to see the great 
country houses in the province of Skane and paints 
glowing pictures of Stockholm and other Swedish 
centres of learning and industry. Norway receives 
her most glowing tributes. Anyone making a tour 
of Scandinavia will find this book with its two maps 
and 16 illustrations a lively and informative guide 


Northernmost Labrador Mapped from the Air by 
ALEXANDER FORBES, American Geographical Society 
Special Publication No. 22. Price $4.00. This 
volume of 255 pages is an account of a survey of 
the northernmost tip of Labrador made by the 
American Geographical Society during the years 
1931, 1932 and 1935. Accompanying the book is 
a folder containing six maps, four of which cover 
the area at a scale of 1:100,000, while a fifth covers 
the whole area at the scale of 1:300,000. The sixth 
map indicates the control, positions of air photp- 
graphs and similar data. A pamphlet of naviga- 
tional notes is also included 

The book gives the general narrative of the 
successive expeditions, an account in general terms 
of the methods used in the air photography of the 
district and in plotting the photographs, and 
sections on the geology and plant life of the district, 
together with some general, and perhaps not very 
illuminating remarks on Labrador as a whole. It 
is beautifully printed and copiously illustrated with 
both ground and air photographs 

The area in question includes only one perma- 
nent settlement, Port Burwell on the east side of 
Ungava Bay, the population elsewhere being 
wandering Eskimo to whom there is little reference 
in the text. The terrain is mostly mountainous, the 
coast rock-bound and its approaches made dan- 
gerous. by reefs and shoals. The flora and fauna 
are of an Arctic or semi-Arctic character, and the 
whole district is sterile and bleak. It is, of course, 
not difficult of access, being bounded by navigable 
water on two sides which is usually ice-free during 
the summer months 

The chief value of the expeditions would appear 
to lie in the methods evolved by the Society's 
geographer, Mr. O. M. Miller, for mapping moun- 
tainous areas of this description by oblique air 
photography and the instruments designed by him 
for that purpose This is an important contribu- 
tion to the science of air photography and, while 
covered in only general terms in this book, has been 
adequately dealt with in articles by Mr Miller in 
technical journals. The maps are excellently 
printed and are splendid examples of cartography. 
Probably the control available, and general methods 
used, are more suitable to the scale of 1:300,000 of 
the single sheet thanto the scale of 1:100,000 of the 
four detailed maps 

The 1:300,000 map is of special interest to 
Canadians in that, in a general way, it indicates 
for some distance the height of land between the 
Atlantic and Ungava Bay which is designated by 
judicial decision as the boundary between Canada 
and Labrador. The sinuous course of this line is 
an indication of the problems that will face some 
future generation of surveyors in defining and 
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marking on the ground this last of Canadian 
boundaries. It is not unlikely that methods 
similar to those adopted by Mr. Miller will of 
necessity be used to discover the general route of 
the boundary 

The pamphlet of sailing directions, as supple- 
mentary to existing charts, should be of value to 
shipping visiting these inhospitable shores in 
future years 


Modern Europe Explained, a Guide to Present- 
day History, by w. R. MCAULIFFE (Toronto: Blackie 
and Son, 1938, 95 cents). This excellent little book 
is intended for students of from 13 to 16 or 17 years 
of age, but older readers will find it extremely 
helpful in elucidating the political and economic 
complexities of modern Europe. The chapters 
deal with: Europe before 1914; The first World 
War; The peace treaties and their consequences; 
The League of Nations and the _ International 
Labour organization; Germany since the war; 
Fascism in Italy; Russia in revolution and after; 
Poland, Central Europe and the Balkans; The 
new Turkey; Spainsince 1800; France in the modern 
world; The reign of George V in Great Britain 
The book contains also a glossary of political terms, 
a reference list of contemporary personages, a 
useful bibliography, seven specially prepared 
coloured maps, and an index. 


[he peaceful, progressive atmosphere and great 
natural beauties of the Scandinavian countries 
are attracting many travellers who _ formerly 
journeyed to Southern Europe To Finland, 
perhaps the least familiar of these nations, a com- 
prehensive and delightful guide has been written 
by F. J. NoRTH: Finland in Summer (Cambridge 
W. Heffer and Sons, 1938, 10/¢ [he author 
dispels the notion that Finland is inaccessible and 
inhospitable, which will be heartily corroborated 
by recent visitors, who have found its people alive 
to the importance of progress in all its aspects and 
yet retaining the innate courtesy of the peasant 

Mr. North discusses modes of travel, food, 
sleeping accommodation (sometimes in a fisherman's 
cottage, in the guest-house of an ancient monastery 
or the cabin of a tiny lake-steamer,) Finnish baths, 
exploitation of the forests, and the nature and origin 
of the scenery. A chapter is devoted to the literature 
which preserves the ancient folk-lore. There are 
several sketch-maps and seventy-six photographs, 
for the most part illustrating commonplace things 
and activities rather than the more usual pictures 
of conventional beauty spots and architectural 
masterpieces 


\ delightful blend of scientific knowledge and 
picturesque imagery characterize Mr. Boulenger’s 
introduction to Wonders of the Sea: Life of the 
Ocean, a new volume of the series, Art and Colour 
in Nature, (London, Betsford, 1937, 7/6 The 
twelve superb plates were painted from living 
examples in the Oceanographical Museum of 
Monaco by PAUL A. ROBERT. The descriptions of 
the plates are furnished by DR. ADOLF PORTMAN of the 
Department of Zoology in Basel University. His 
prefatory essay on The Life of the Sea is a masterly 
account of the course of deep sea research, which 
was only seriously entered upon in the 19th century. 
Then, as now, the Bay of Naples afforded oppor- 
tunities for observing deep sea fauna close to the 
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Hotel Headquarters 
for Canadians in 
New York 
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NJOY all the conve- 
niences and warm hos- 
pitality of the Roosevelt in 
company with other dis- 
criminating Canadian visi- 
tors. Known as headauar- 
ters for Canadians in New 
York, the Roosevelt will take 
special pleasure in making 
you comfortable and at 
home in New York. Here you 
will find every service of a 
great hotel, in an atmos- 
phere of friendly hospitality. 
In the heart of shopping and 
theatre districts ..connected 
with Grand Central Term- 
inal by private passageway. 
Mr. Charles H. Sendey, formerly 
of Canada, is now Canadian Resi- 
dent Manager of the Roosevelt. He 
will give personal attention to all 


Canadian guests 
Roosevelt Grill, 


dining ano dancing 
every evening except 
unday 
CANADIAN OFFICE 


For reservations or 
information call or see: 


Warren T. Wilkinson 
1409 Peel Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
Telephone: Belair 363.. 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave., at 45th St., N. Y. 
Bernam G. Hines, Mgr. Director 
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Continued from page V 111 

coast But the discovery of marine animals 
clinging to the Atlantic Cable in the sixties led to 
the commissioning of expeditions from many 
countries to explore the ocean depths, the famous 
Challenger Expedition leading in this honourable 
rivalry. His essay concludes with a glowing dis- 
cussion of the marvels of structure and colour 
found in the myriads of creatures who dwell in the 
depths of the ocean 


Away to the Canadian Rockies by GORDON 
BRINLEY (Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1938 
$2.75 Readers of the earlier books by Gordon 
Brinley, illustrated so engagingly by Putnam 
Brinley, will welcome this story of their trip to the 
Canadian Rockies even though the famous auto- 
mobile, “Sally, on account of advancing years 
had to be left behind in Montreal. They find other 
methods of travel no less enjoyable, however, and 
give characteristically lively pictures of hiking 
pack-trips and trail-riding, as they explore the 
beauties of Alberta and British Columbia 


\nother Canadian book which is arousing much 
interest is R. C. FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1938, $3.75). Mr Featherstonhaugh 
has had unusual facilities for writing the story of 
the ‘Force’, as the files of the organization were 
placed at his disposal by the late Sir James MacBrien 
Here are tales of the Indian days, of lonely patrols 
in the frozen Arctic and of man hunts in the wilder- 
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and disease. Five maps and numerous illustrations 
add to the interest of this timely volume 


Wild Flowers in Britain by ROBERT GATHORNE- 
HARDY (London: Batsford, 1938, 8/6) Che 
purpose of this bool-, as the author explains in 
his charming introductory chapter, is to instruct 
the amateur in the pleasures rather than the 
science of botany; and since these pleasures are 
unattainable without some knowledge he has 
skilfully furnished the necessary facts. “I wish 
above all, to endow you with a botanist’s vision and 
a botanist’s heart.” 

Gifted with a graceful and witty style and an 
exceptional knowledge of the science of flowers 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has written an enchanting 
book which cannot fail to infect his readers with a 
measure of his own enthusiasm. He has an ideal 
collaborator in John Nash whose line-drawings and 
colour lithographs decorate the letter-press. In 
addition there are 100 reproductions from the work 
of the best nature photographers, which show a 
wide range of British plants, rare and common 
growing in their own environments England 
Scotland and Wales have each contributed their 
share and the varied experiences of the author in 
his botanical rambles enliven his pages with delight- 
ful anecdotes and reminiscences. One need make 
no apology for a desire to join his “innocent band 
of botanists’, for, as Mr. Gathorne-Hardy says in 
his final chapter, “A wild flower however passionate- 
ly sought for, frustrates no man of a tolerate life 
nor is this passion inconsistent with nobler actions 





ness. This is authentic history of the development Our occupation is, in its way, pastoral; while the 
of the Canadian Northwest, written against a harmless and imperishable wealth which it brings 
background of the magnificent work of the police, us has a lustre that is rare in these times, the 
who combined their constabulary duties with the brightness of a little gold-dust from the age of 
never-ending battle against fire, flood, starvation innocence.” F. E. Forsey. 
in 
Che Canadian Geographical Society 
All members in good standing receive copies of the SOCIETY’S 
monthly publication 
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I wish to present my name for Membership in THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


in payment of Membership fees for 


Canada and British Empire. . 

United States, Mexico, France, Spain, 
Central and South America 
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